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PUSH - 


Unusual advantages of Domestic Electric 

. service are never better demonstrated than 
in those production emergencies which every 
builder of motor driven appliances is con- 
stantly meeting today. 


Buyers of Domestic motors find that “rush” 
pe executed with speed and precision 
that are possible only in a highly flexible 
organization, manned by an experienced per- 
sonnel. Nor do such customers pay the pen- 
alties usually imposed when men and ma- 
chinery race with the calendar. Never does 
workmanship— quality — inspection — relax 
for an instant, though weeks may be clipped 
from a normal manufacturing schedule. 


WITHOUT THE 
PENALTIES OF RUSH 


This—because the Domestic Electric 
Company builds special motors exclusively, 
and because Domestic is organized to meet 
the individual requirements of any and all 
customers without disrupting manufacturing 
routine. Functioning literally as a depart- 
ment of any business it serves, the Domestic 
organization is ready at all times to respond 
to emergency calls for experimental work, 
for quick changes in design, or for excep- 
tional speed in production. 


Visit the Domestic Electric factory; consult 
the Domestic organization regarding any 
fractional horsepower motor problem in the 
household, commercial or industrial fields. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7209-25 St. Clair Ave. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 


A manufacturer of industrial 
equipment, planning radical 
changes in the design of his 
product, had only 45 days to 
get ic on the market in order 
to take advantage of the best 
selling season. Yet it was 
impossible to tell in advance 
what the motor require- 
ments would be. 


Certain mechanical condi- 
tions, however, became 
apparent as the appliance 
was developed. This infor- 
mation was passed on to 
Domestic Electric engineers, 
and in ten days they sent the 
manufacturer a sample—me- 
chanically correct, though 
experimental clousslantle. 
This sample was tested, and 
electrical requirements were 
definitely determined. Two 
days later a second sample, 
requiring minor changes 
for final production was in 
the manufacturer’s hands. 


This motor, it chanced, was 
highly “‘special’’, yet the 
problem was solved before 
the appliance itsclf went 
into manufacture. 
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What form of Iwestment 


is BEST O 


OU know, that regardless of 

a man’s earning power his 
financial position is finally deter- 
mined by ‘the results he gets from the 
investment of his money. 


To get the dest results requires cer- 
tain specific, definite things. As you 
read what follows keep in mind 
your own methods, and you will see 
whether you ate getting the best 
from your money. In the first place, 
a program that is sound for one man 
is not for another. Age, dependents, 
business prospects, amount of capi- 
tal and many other considerations 
are involved. 


Do you do this? 


The starting point is to take stock of 
all these personal factors. Secondly—after 
this has established the type of securities 
you should own—how much in bonds, 
how much in preferred and common 
stocks—the question arises.as to what 
these securities should be, specifically. 
And, there are thousands of possibilities 
ranging from excellent to worthless. 
Thirdly —and this, too, is vital to full 
success; when should you buy? For in- 
stance, is ita good time right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
status, to post yourself and keep posted on 
business conditions, money rates and 
security trends, and lastly to select the 
most desirable individual stocks and 
bonds would seem nearly impossible for 
an individual. It is. Even if he had the 
time, the sources of information available 
to him simply are not adequate. 


Whether it is worthwhile to invest 
according to these principles can be 
answered by facts. The vast majority of 


speculators /ose money eventually. They 
may profit this year or next, but eventu- 
ally instead of an income return they show 
a capital /oss. A conservative investor, on 
the other hand, must content himself 
with 4%, 5% or 6%... nota large return, 
surely. 


ALALALALALALALALAA 


A SPECIAL PLAN 

As the size of an investment 
account increases, its complexities 
do likewise. It is self-evident that 
personal attention is valuable to 
all investors. Increasingly so, the 
large account should have dif- 
ferent, more highly individualized 
consideration if it is to be fully 
productive. 


That is the reason why Brook- 
mire’s not only urges personal 
consultation to a// clients, but also 
has a special supervisory plan for 
those whose capital is around the 
$25,000 mark or higher. 
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Contrast with this Brookmire’s 1926 
recommendations; 60 stocks showed a 
gain of 1285% points; other published 
records of all recommendations made 
during the first quarter of 1927 estab- 
lished a similar high record of profits. 
These results are typical. Just so, for many 
years, year after year, Brookmire advice 
has made money for Brookmire clients. 


In view of these facts we think it is only 
good business for you as well as for us 
that you know something of the scope 
and field of usefulness of Brookmire 
Service, and what it offers that you can 


use. Equally important we want to estab- 
lish what it does not do. 


This advertisement seeks 
simply to set down a few facts 
you can turn into money. 


As investment counsellors we are con- 
cerned with both stocks and bonds. We 
urge personal consultation to supplement 
our regular bulletins. The Service dis- 
tinctly does not interest speculators. It is 
not intended for those who want to get 
rich over night. 


With safety 

Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to en- 
able careful, intelligent individuals to 
secure with safety a better-than-average 
return from their capital, whether it be 
$5,000 or $1,000,000. Nearly a quarter 
century of experience, a well rounded 
organization, a record of consistent accu- 
racy, a Clientele of thousands of indi- 
viduals and institutions renewing their 
subscriptions year after year because they 
find it pays; that is your guaranty of suc- 
cess in this field when you subscribe to 
Brookmire Service. 


More complete information than can be 
given in this space is available. We shall 
be glad to forward it. 


It will be helpful to us and to you if you 
will iridicate on the coupon or in your 
letter approximately the amount of your 
investment capital. As explained in this 
advertisement our services vary as do the 
problems and complexities of the small 
and large investor. The professional char- 
acter of these services and our close 
acquaintance with the situation of super- 
visory clients means that all information 
is kept in strictest confidence. This will 
be true also for any data you may care to 
give. We want to send you information 
that will apply to you and believe you, 
in turn, will want to help us do just this. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 


Please send me: (1) description of your Service; 
(2) complete list of 1926 and first 6 months of 
1927 recommendations; (3) your latest bulle- 
tins, advising what to do now. S-K2 


Name 
Address 


My investment funds total about $.——_______ 
This information is nol necessary, if you prefer notto give it 
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No Executive is 
Better able to Judge— 


O executive is better able to judge the value 
of the advertising columns of FORBES than 
the executive who is now reading it. 

Two such executives have come to us with their 
advertising and marketing problems and their 
campaigns will appear in FORBES during 1928. 

They did not delay using FORBES until they 
had set aside a large appropriation to do national 
advertising. 

They are using FORBES to find out whether a 
broader field of advertising than their present 
trade and direct mail program will prove 
profitable. 

If their campaign in FORBES proves success- 
ful they can then expand still further into broader 
fields of advertising activity entailing larger ex- 
penditure and proportionally greater risks. 


If their campaign fails in FORBES, it is an 
indication that it will not succeed elsewhere. 
Cooperation of FORBES ADVERTISING RE- 
SEARCH is offered in analysis of sales appeal, 
copy suggestions, etc. 


1928 opens with every indication that more 
intelligent and intensive advertising and sales 
effort will be needed to secure the necessary sales 
volume to make a substantial profit. 


Correspondence is specially invited from manu- 
facturers of labor saving equipment, building ma- 
terials, and all products that interest a man both 
for his business and personal use. Executives who 
work hard also know how to play. Inquiries are 
invited from manufacturers of sporting goods, 
from steamships, railroads, resorts and nurserymen. 


The present net paid circulation of FORBES is averaging over 60,000 


copies. 


Advertising costs $400 a page; $270 2/3 page; $135 1/3. page; 90 


cts. per line or $12.60 per column inch. Advertising rates will be advanced 
within a month, but to the executive who starts negotiating now, will be 
given extra value by protection against the rate advance. 

Let us work with you to increase your business and let us start planning 


and preparing immediately. 


Forbes Advertising Research 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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THE ...of the Industrial Arch in the 
KEYSTONE ‘icin theWertlsss-- 
—the buying power of theGreat Western Market 
of over 2% million persons within a 70-mile 


radius, including Los Angeles County. 
UICKER and BETTER delivery service to the largest 


and fastest growing Western market .. . excellent 
ocean outlets to Foreign Countries...cheap raw ma- 
terials...and low production costs...caused Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company ... largest American pro- 
ducer of polished plate glass ... to favor Los Angeles 
County for an immense manufacturing plant. 





This move centers the Western Glass industry here, 
as Goodyear’s entry some years ago did in Rubber! 


These other nationally known concerns have recently chosen Los Angeles 
County for new plants based on intensive study of its relation to the 
markets and manufacturing advantages of the West. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 

S. KARPEN & BROTHERS AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL CO. 

KROEHLER MFG. COMPANY TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & COMPANY 


FOR SPECIFIC technical information on manufacturing and distribution advantages address 


Industrial Department LOS ANGELES Chamber of Commerce 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 








HE next issue of Forses will 

be the annual forecast. What 
are the trends? Does the Presidential 
year have to be considered in your 
plans? What of the consumer’s dol- 
lar? Are your distribution costs 
likely to rise? Are interest rates 
going to rise? Commodities are 
climbing the price scale again. How 
will this affect the stock market? 
These will be some of the broad as- 
pects of the new year that will be 
considered. Another eventful year 
for American industry and business 
is forecast. Forses will digest the 
news of business so that the busy 
business man may get it all, accu- 
rately and briefly. This will be a 
special number for executives. 


“CULTURAL wage” for 

workers advocated by Owen 
D. Young in our interview appearing 
in December attracted widesprea 
editorial comment. His statement of 
the urgent need for the resuscitation 
of the American farmer won national 
approval also in the farm press. 

“Frankness of thought and expres- 
sion, practical adaption to human and 
mechanical limitation have been so 
long associated with his name and 
his career that even the agitators see 
the need of a new terminology,” the 
Brooklyn Eagle states editorially in 
commenting on Mr. Young’s remark- 
able utterance coming from the 
spokesman of a giant industry. 

“There is almost no mechanic who 
could not spend a couple of hours 
every day in a public library or in 
reading at home,” the editorial con- 
tinues. “No honest student of so- 
ciology fails to recognize that Ameri- 
cans as a people need to learn to 
play.” 

The Brooklyn Standard Union 
supports the proposal for a cultural 
wage for all by saying “The living 
wage contemplates a wage which will 

it a man to live, to rear his fam- 
ily well, and to enjoy a fair measure 
of the products of a highly cultured 
civilization. Just what is to be done 
on behalf of the farmer is a problem 
not so easily solved, but Mr. Young 
is right when he says a shiftless farm 
group is likely to bring about a short- 
age of food.” 

Forses will have other out- 
standing contributions from foremost 
executives of vital interest to those 
who have faith in advancing “This 
World We Live In.” 


HE last issue of Forses had as 
illustration for the article by 
Charles Stelzle the world famous 
painting by Dollman, “Am I My 
Brother’s Keeper?” It hangs in the 








There seem to be more Don Quixotes 
in practical America to-day than there ever 
were in chivalric Spain. 


—Count Hermann Keyserling. 





building of the New York Board of 
Education far from the madding 
crowd. It was removed from the 
Washington Irving High School sev- 
eral years ago because it might have 
a “too depressing” effect on the young 
girl students. Now it is viewed only 
by educators and those who have bus- 
iness at the board building. 

ForBEs is appreciative of the cour- 
tesy extended by the Board of Edu- 
cation in being able to reproduce this 
famous painting. But it should not 
be hidden away from the multitude. 
It speaks too poignantly of poverty, 
of unemployment, of misery of the 
masses of many a less fortunate 
country than ours not to be a power- 
ful preachment for a better day. It 
voiced most particularly the theme of 
the entire series of articles on Re- 
ligion and Business. The business 
man is his brother’s keeper or should 
be if he is not. So general has been 
the response on these articles that 
it is our intention to pursue the theme 
to a practical solution. 


ALTER LIPPMAN of The 

World, writes, after reading 
our recent anecdote about Governor 
Smith; “It sounds just like him and 
I believe he said it.” The reference 
to the Sacco-Vanzetti case happened 
to be true although it will not be- 
come a campaign document exactly. 

The Little Bits about Big Men 
page has biographical material that 
is informal and pointed, usually 
obtained from direct sources. The 
quip on a new advertising slogan 
went the rounds of the agencies. It 
had the O. K. of Sidney Colgate al- 
though the joke was on his own com- 
pany. 

It is the aim of ForBes to get be- 
hind the veneer of the office regimen 
and reveal our big men as warm, im- 
pulsive, natural humans like the rest 
of us. 


WO of our most interesting 
Americans are in Mexico, 
Dwight Morrow, making headway on 
the difficult task that was laid out 
for him, and Will Rogers, the hu- 
morist. Rogers is much more than 
just a “wise cracker.” He comes 
closest to the nation’s sense of hu- 
mor; but also he clears out a lot of 
mental rubbish. 
Forses is planning for its. new 
readers a sketch of America’s hu- 
morist that is pertinent to our field. 


We do not intend to evaluate his wit 
but we expect to show a less widely 
known side of the man. 

These two prominent Americans 
were joined by a third celebrity of 
whom our readers have heard in re- 
lation to our air commerce. We are 
making progress in flying. Just what 
this means to business will be re- 
lated in two more articles by Ed- 
ward Marshall, a foremost writer in 
aeronautical matters. 


HO will be the next Presi- 
dent? There is a long array 
of candidates, many of them exceed- 
ingly able, most of them with long 
records of public service, all worthy 
of this greatest of world honors. The 
period of testing is about to set in. 
Among the Republicans there is a 
plethora of Presidential timber. 
President Coolidge and Charles 
Evans Hughes have both declined to 
run. That leaves a free field. How 
is the business man going to make his 
very considerable force felt in the se- 
lection of the Republican candidate? 
ForsBEs is not interested in politics 
as politics but only as politics may 
affect business. This rules goes for 
politicians as well. We want to in- 
sure a safe passage for the bark of 
business enterprise for the next four 
years. With this in mind, we intend 
to present a series of close-ups of the 
leading Presidential possibilities so 
that our readers may draw their own 
conclusions. 


LEADING Baptist minister, 
who is a modernist in his think- 
ing with respect to the application of 
religious precepts to the world of to- 
day, has contributed an article on the 
youth of America and the motor car. 
In this issue ForBEs presents two 
articles that have to do with that most 
phenomenal of American industries. 
This is the Motor Age, with power 
supplementing the speed of travel to 
make this epoch the most efficient as 
well as the swiftest. But what of the 
effect of all this on morals? 

Ministers have bewailed the fact 
that the churches are empty on Sun- 
days, especially in the summer when 
the beaches and the open country in- 
vite the congregation to worship in 
the great outdoors. 

We are fortunate in having in 
preparation an article by one of the 
younger clergymen, who is not only 
an eloquent preacher but an excellent 
administrator. He will discuss the 
effect of the motor car on our pres- 
ent civilization in a way that will 
be of especial interest to those who 
have fears of what the younger gen- 
eration is coming to. 
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THE SECRET OF BUSINESS 






Here it is: 


Wwe: dosome men become indepen- =~ 
dent while others stay poor all 
their lives? Why do some men rise eas- 
ily to highly paid positions while others 
slave and get nowhere? 

The secret of business progress is 
so simple most men miss it. That 
secret can be compressed into a few 
words. Here it is: You need to 
know only a little more than the 
average man in order to make a lot 
more out of your life. 

This may surprise you, but it’s per- 
fectly true. You need to be only a few 
inches taller than the average man in 
order to stand out in the crowd. 

The man who makes twice as much 
money as you has nowhere near twice 
as much brains as you have. The man 
who makes $10,000 a year hasn’t five 
times the brain power of the man who 
makes only $2,000. 

Thousands of intelligent, hard-work- 
ing men never get into executive posi- 
tions. Why? Because they are just aver- 
age. Because there are so many, many 
men just like them. These men miss 
success by inches. 


Why some men 
never get promoted 


Put yourself in the shoes of the Presi- 
dent of your company. Look at the pro- 
motion question from Ais point of view 
for a minute. 

You have hundreds of men working 
for you. A vacancy higher up occurs. 
Which man will you promote? 

All your employees seem to be aver- 
age men—intelligent, hard-working. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


wey 


Has the man who makes $10,000 a year 
jive times as much brains as the manwho 
makes only $2,000? No. The $10,000 
man simply has a litile extra training. 
In the matter of salary a little training 
makes a world of difference. 





Perhaps any one of them could fill the 
vacancy. Yet you are anxious to pick 
the best man. 

You study your men closely. Finally 
you make your choice. You announce 
the name of the new executive. Whom 
did you choose? The man who was al- 
ways asking for a raise? The man who 
had been with the company longest? 
No. You chose the man who, in your 
opinion, knew most. 


Good news for salaried men 


This should be encouraging news to you 
if you are a salaried man. You should 
realize that this is your opportunity. 
You should say over and over to your- 
self—‘I need to know only a Jittle more 
than the average man in order to make 
a lot more. 

For 19 years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has been helping earnest, am- 
bitious men to gain the little extra 
knowledge that bringssuch 
big returns. The Institute 
has put 300,000 men on 


the road to more rapid progress. 38,803 
corporation presidents have taken the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course. 


This Course gives you the necessary 
fundamental facts of all departments of 
business. The Institute gives you ideas 
which you can exchange for a larger in- 
come. These ideas are gathered from 
the most sucéessful men in business 
everywhere, 


Only a training which is authoritative 
and practical could have the endorse- 
ment of these men who constitute the 
Advisory Council of the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute: 


T. CoLeMAN Du Pont, the well-known 
business executive; Percy H.Jounston, 
President of the Chemical National 
Bank of New York; Dexter S. Kimsa.t, 
Dean, College of Engineering, Cornell 
University; Joun Hays Hammonp, the 
eminent consulting engineer; FREDERICK 
H. Hurpman, Certified Public Account- 
ant and business advisor; Dr, JEREMIAH 


W. JENKS, the statistician and econ- 
omist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


The famous booklet called “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” tells all 
about the Modern Business Course 
and Service. It tells what the In- 
stitute has done for other men. It 
tells what the Institute can do for 
you. It is a cheerful, helpful book 
—a worthwhile addition to any busi- 
ness man’s library. It is yours for 
the asking. Send for it. 


7 
| Nisieaesie Hamittron InstrTuTE | 
456 Astor Place 


New York City 





Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” 


which I may keep without charge. 








| 
| 
} : DN cain snrinhsnrnchader at 
Executive Training for Business Men Business Please write plainly cal 
| Pee mt inncnnsncvchsnnisapeaniptieninaigh tonne tas 2 cocci ce... | ® 
, Gs Sea ore 
A TS | Business Rs sa as ee i 
Iw Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton In Encianp, 67 Great Russell St., London I ran nt Oe oy | 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto In Austrauia, I]¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney .. ee 
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The 2 Millionth Buick 


joins its Brothers on the road 


A few weeks ago, Buick manufactured the 
two millionth Buick and thereby established 
the most spectacular production record in fine 
car history. 


Attainment of the two million mark is a note- 
worthy accomplishment in any motor car 
field; but it assumes epic proportions when 
considered in terms of a car of Buick caliber. 
Give thought, for a moment, to thedeeper, more 
significant phases of this Buick achievement: 


The world’s purchase of two million Buicks 
represents a world tribute to Buick quality of 
almost three billion dollars. 


Motorists purchased the first millionin twenty 
years, and the second million in four years... 
striking proof of Buick’s steadily increasing 
popularity. 


The two million Buicks have proved Buick 
dependability by traveling scores of billions 
of miles ... equivalent to four million times 
around the world. 


And today, after twenty-four years, approxi- 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT * * 


TWO MILLION BUICKS , 


mately 1,600,000 of the two million are still 
serving their owners! 


These facts constitute a record of popularity, 
reliability and stamina not even remotely ap- 
proached by any other car—a record that be- 
comes still more impressive with each new 


Buick that goes forth upon the roads of America. 


Supreme value—overwhelming demand— 
then still greater value and still greater de- 
mand—have formed the wonder-working 
formula of Buick progress. And this progress 
still continues ... 


The year just closed has been Buick’s biggest 
year. More people have bought Buicks during 
this period than during any other twelve 
months in Buick history. Buick volume, like 
Buick value, has risen to a new high mark! 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


Canadian Factories: MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


r TWO MILLION BUICKS 
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Lower Stocks ‘, ikely 


HE writer’s guess is that 1928 
will see distinctly lower quota- 
tations for most of the stocks 
which have been boomed during 1927. 
On the other hand, long before the 
end of the year there should be sub- 
stantial recovery in good oil stocks 
and in numbers of utilities which 
have not attracted animated specula- 
tion during the marking-up process 
in other divisions. 


Most of the rails look quite high 
enough. 


It appears doubtful that money 
rates will long continue at the low 
levels ruling during recent times. 

The gold export movement already 
under way to several countries, is like- 
ly to develop rather large proportions. 
Europe has very large balances here 
as a result of last year’s very heavy 
floating of new loans by American 
underwriters. South America and 
other parts of the world may also 
make calls upon our supply of the 
precious metal. 


Now, gold exports, even of large 
volume, would make for healthier 
monetary conditions throughout the 
world. They doubtless could be con- 
ducted without having any appreciable 
effect upon money 


Then we have seen brokers’ loans 
expand nearly a billion dollars within 
the last twelve months. Should de- 
mands for business purposes increase, 
it is unlikely that unlimited lending to 
speculators would be continued at low 
rates. Commercial borrowers during 
the year just ended were very mod- 
erate. But should there materialize 
the notable improvement in business 
so freely predicted, it would be logical 
for heavier demands upon the banks. 

Altogether, the writer inclines to 
the opinion that money rates will 
move upwards, not downwards. 

The closing weeks of the year have 
not been particularly gratifying either 
speculatively or industrially. 

In the highest circles Coolidge’s 
self-elimination is not relished, not- 
withstanding that leading Republican 
candidates are all acceptable enough. 
That Governor Smith has gained in 
popularity is generally admitted. No 
very drastic tax relief is now con- 
sidered likely, The present session 
of Congress, it is feared, will disturb 
business more than it will help it, 
once the radicals launch their attacks 
upon big business with a view to in- 
citing new investigation. 

The Federal Court’s adverse rul- 


ing in the St. Louis & O’Fallon Rail- 
road test case, while not final, never- 
theless is not lightly regarded in re- 
sponsible quarters. Until the United 
States Supreme Court gives its rul- 
ing, more or less uncertainty will pre- 
vail. 

Industrial developments have been 
distinctly mixed. The steel indus- 
try finishes the year with operations 
approximating only two-thirds of ca- 
pacity. The oil industry is still wal- 
lowing in chaos, but should get 
somewhere within the next six 
months. Automobile-buying fell off 
rather sharply in the final quarter— 
although hopes run high regarding 
1928 prospects. The textile industry, 
after its rather spirited support, re- 
lapsed into quiétness. Building op- 
erations are astonishingly active at 
certain points, but decidedly curtailed 
elsewhere. 

Agriculturally, 1927 was the most 
satisfactory of recent years and this 
should have a stimulating influence 
during the coming year. 

Retail trade, apart from chain 
store and mail order houses, has been 
only moderately satisfactory. 

The extent of the slowing-down in 
general activity is perhaps accurate- 
ly reflected by the 





rates here were the Os 
Federal Reserve 
Board and our leading 
bankers to keep rates 
down. But it is ques- 
tionable whether our 4 
bankers would prefer 
a continuance of very 
low rates to a some- 
what higher range. 
“Money is too cheap,” 
bankers often com- 
plain. 





ie! 1925 


UNFILLED STEEL TONNAGE RECOVERS 
MONTHLY iz, MILLIONS of TONS. 





1926s 


1927 


—) shrinkage of 10 per 


cent. in railway freight 
during recent weeks. 
Yet the general price 
level is now at the 
highest of the year. 
So imuch for the 
closing of 1927. 
What does 1928 
promise to bring? Our 
next issue will be our 
Annual Forecast 
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“But we've always 


RECEDENT has ever been a barrier 

to progress. To be skeptical of new 
methods, new devices, new materials, is 
a common failing. “But we've always 
done it that way” is only too often con- 
sidered justification for continuing obso- 
lete, uneconomic practices. Yet, despite 
obstacles, innovations that deserved suc- 
cess have succeeded. The use of Bakelite 
Molded for the handle of the Multipost 
Stamp Machine is a typical example. 


Stamps of all sorts have always been 
made with wood handles, so at first wood 
handles were used on the Multipost. 
Forming and finishing these wood han- 
dles required several operations and then 
they were not as good nor as durable as 
they should be. In the case of the Multi- 
post, wood handles could only be obtained 
with a round hole, although they had to 
be fitted to a square plunger. 


The Multipost Company first tried 
turning and threading the square plunger 
to fit the round hole. Then they tried 


done it that way” 


machining a square hole in the handle to 
fit the square plunger. Neither method 
was satisfactory. Disregarding precedent, 
and changing to Bakelite Molded, made 
it possible to complete five of these han- 
dles in a single operation, with square 
holes accurately formed, and with a richly 
colored, lustrous surface that requires no 
subsequent finishing nor polishing. It 
was also possible to mold “operating in- 
structions” on. the top of each handle, in 
sharply defined, easily read lettering. 


Bakelite Engineering Service 


In the production of some part or 
device, almost every manufacturer could 
profit through the use of Bakelite Molded. 
Bakelite engineers, located in industrial 
centers throughout the country, and 
Bakelite research laboratories, are 
equipped to cooperate with manufacturers 
in adapting Bakelite Molded to their par- 
ticular needs. We invite you to take 
advantage of this service and to write for 
a copy of Booklet No. 43, “Bakelite 
Molded.” 





BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 





THE MATERIAL OF 


mnamlectaned by Bain ee and, Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 


A THOUSAND USES 


manufactured by Bakelite Corporation Under the capital ‘'B” is the numerical anfinat unlimited 
quantity It svmbolizes the infinite number of present and haneann of baba hanmemnaaiaee 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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By 
Charles W. Wood 


HE question “Can Henry 
Ford Come Back?” never had 
much meaning to Mr. Ford. 
He is not aware that he has been 
away. He has just been busy, that’s 
all, busy getting out a new car; and 
if the world has stopped its work 
somewhat to speculate on how he 
was getting on, that is strictly the 
world’s business, not his. 

“They tell me you’ve slipped,” 
was my opening remark, when I 
met him the other day. It wasn’t 
a particularly suave beginning; but 
I did not know whether he had a 
minute or an afternoon to give me, 
and I was anxious to dis- 


hadn’t used it to rebuild our plant, or 
did they think we wanted to keep it 
in the banks? 

“The only reason whatever ‘for 
laying up such a surplus is to have 
it when you need to use it; and no 
one could use money in such amounts 
upon himself even if he were fool 
enough to try. The only right use 
for money is to capitalize industry. 
One might give it away, to be sure, 
but giving it away doesn’t do any 
good.” 

“They tell me again,” I said, “that 
you allowed your whole selling or- 
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ganization to become disorganized 
while the change was going on.- Big 
manufacturers among your competi- 
tors boast that they have hired all 
your best salesmen away from you 
and that you have left only those 
they didn’t want to hire.” 

Mr. Ford apparently was not 
listening. He was drawing a picture 
on a piece of paper. I was puzzled, 
as I knew by experience that candor 
never offends him. 

“See here,” he said. “Do you 
know what this picture is?” 

It wasn’t much of a picture. It 
was just a big letter U, with some 


cover how much, if any, he 
had been affected by the re- 
cent winds of criticism that 
had blown about him. 

“Slipped ? How ?” he ask- 
ed. I thought for a second 
that I detected real concern. 
This seemed strange to me, 
for the Henry Ford whom 
I had known was never sen- 
sitive to criticism of his 
business policies. That is, to 
criticism from the outside. 

“They tell me,” I explain- 
ed, “that you have lost one 
hundred million dollars, and 
possibly two hundred mil- 
lion, because of your failure 
to have the new model 
ready as soon as you quit 
manufacturing Model T.” 

Henry Ford’s face relax- 
ed in a broad grin. He was 
plainly amused. 

“What in the world did 
they think we wanted of 
that money?” he asked. 
“What did they think we 
put it in the bank for? Did 
they think we might have 
spent it for something if we 














When Ford Did Not Choose to Run 


| ian years ago, millions of voters in the 
United States were intent upon making 
Henry Ford president. 

In the straw vote he was running three to 
one ahead of Harding and umpty to one against 
all other candidates. 

He did not choose to run. But no one could 
understand that. 

Long before the conventions, however, he suc- 
ceeded in eliminating himself so completely that 
his name never came up. 

It was not through a statement. Henry 
Ford shooed all the newspaper men away and 
spent hour after hour with Charles W. Wood, 
then on the staff of Collier’s; and Mr. Wood’s 
subsequent interview became first-page news 
throughout American and in Europe too. 

Again Henry Ford has become a world enig- 
ma; and once again, he has confided in Mr. 
Wood, who is now giving his whole time to in- 
dustrial studies for FORBES. He asks him all the 
questions which have been most puzzling the 
world and he gets many startling replies. It is 


-more thah a statement. It is an interpretation— 


a fundamental interpretation which explores the 


deepest recesses of Henry Ford’s philosophy of 


life. 














sticks crossed underneath it 
and the interior blackened 
somewhat. by his pencil. 
Then he went on to depict 
another letter U beside it. 
This time waving lines indi- 
cated that the sticks were 
on fire and something was 
shooting out of the interior 
and over the lid. Carefully 
Mr. Ford marked that some- 
thing, “Dross.” 

“That’s the big problem,” 
he said, “in any organiza- 
tion—the problem of how 
to get the dross out. In this 
diagram here, you see, the 
dross is all in the kettle, but 
when you apply enough 
heat, the dross goes out 
over the top. 

“It isn’t the incompetent 
who destroy an organiza- 
tion. The incompetent never 
get into a position to de- 
stroy it: It is those who 
have achieved something 
and want to rest on their 
achievements who are for- 
ever clogging things up. To 
keep an industry pure, 
you've got to keep it in 
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perpetual ferment. As for those 
salesmen, everything that’s happened 
so far suits me. I know some people 
think that salesmen make cars; we 
believe that a car, if it’s good enough, 
will make salesmen. If we’re wrong, 
of course, we'll discover it sometime. 
That’s the beauty of competition. 
Competition is mainly competition in 
discovering the truth.” 

“But don’t you feel.that you, have 
made some mistakes?” I asked Mr. 
Ford. “Never,” he answered. “I 
never made a mistake -in my life. 
Neither did you. Neither did any- 
body else.” ee § 

“What are you here for anyway?” 
he added. “For what purpose do 
you suppose you are living on earth? 
Answer that question and you will 
see how absurd it is to talk of mak- 
ing mistakes. Do you know what 
you're here for?” 

It is impossible to understand 
many of the policies of the Ford 
Motor Company without understand- 
ing Henry Ford’s deep, underlying 
convictions as to the meaning and 
purpose of human life. 

He is an individualist. Although 
one of the greatest social forces in 
modern history, he is, I think, the 
most consistent individualist I have 
ever known. I happen to be an 
extremist in the opposite direction— 
IT have even written a book, “The 
Myth of the Individual.” 


Ford Sees All Life 
As An Experience 


“Tl tell you what you're here 
for,’ said Mr. Ford, “and what 
every living person is here for; and 
that is to get experience. That’s all 
we can get out of life.” 

It is commonly known that Mr. 
Ford: is a devout ‘believer in the 
theory of re-incarnation. But no 
one, so far as I know, has ever called 
attention to .the relation of this be- 
lief to the policies of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

There is a definite relation. He 
not only believes but he acts con- 
stantly upon the belief that the En- 
gineer of the Universe has placed 
each of the two billion or so human 
beings on this planet on the job of 
learning by experience the particular 
things which each most needs to 
learn. 

If a man becomes a murderer, it is 
because he needed the experience. 
If he lives in poverty and pain, that 
was the experience of which he stood 
most in need. After he gets his ex- 
perience, he dies. Then he is born 
again into another life which will 
give him other experiences of which 
he stands in need., 

Eventually, through the aeons, 
some souls thus learn a good deal 
which nobody knew a million years 
ago. That is, nobody but the En- 
gineer of the Universe. Most of us, 
in fact, have already learned not to 
murder, except in war, and we may 


in time learn not to make war. Only 
recently did anybody learn how to 
make wagons run without horses. 
Mr. Ford was one of the pioneers 
ia this particular field, and it is his 
aim to get all the experience out of 
the experience that he can. 

Henry Ford’s Creed 

Minimizes Wealth 

An understanding of this belief is 
necessary to an understanding of 
Mr. Ford. Wealth, simply as ac- 
quisition, has no meaning to him. 
Profits, simply as profits, have no 
meaning. It is only what we learn 
that counts. If, therefore, we make 
what we call a mistake, it shows that 
we needed the experience in order to 
learn better, which in turn proves 
that it was no mistake. 

This explodes the two most cur- 
rent theories concerning Mr. Ford: 
one, that he is a-super-philanthropist 
and social philosopher aiming above 
everything-to put an end to human 
suffering, and the other that he is-a 
ruthless industrial tyrant with no re- 
gard for anything except the finan- 
cial success of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany. What he ts aiming at above 
everything is to do his work, 
whether it is agreeable or disagree- 
able. ” 

The agreeable things, I know, have 
given him a lot of satisfaction. It 
was positive fun, for instance, for 
him to introduce that supposedly im- 
possible $6 minimum wage. But he 


ea 
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didn’t do it for fun. He did it be- 
cause he was convinced that that was 
the best way to run a motor car busi- 
ness. He expects to have some more 
fun soon, proving that that five-day- 
week proposal is good business too. 
But life is serious with Henry Ford 
and he does not live for the fun of 
it. He lives to get experience; and 
if you confine yourself to the things 
you like to do, he told me, you won’t 
get much experience and you won't 
grow. 


Jobs He Dreads 
He Tries to Do First 


“I’ve got a job to do right now 
that I’m dreading,” he said. “It is 
so disagreeable that I must get at 
it at once.” He wouldn’t tell me what 
it was, which left me surmising that 
he might be planning to poke the fire 
again and boil out some more 
“dross.” 

I was alarmed. I had not yet got 
my interview. We had been talking 
for some time, but most of the talk 
had had to do with why we happen 
to be living, and there were many 
more concrete subjects which I 
wanted to introduce. 

“T won’t ask you about the car,” 
I said, “for that will be speaking 
for itself by the time this interview 
gets into print. But it surely doesn’t 
look anything like the old Ford, and 
the change has been so revolutionary 
that I am wondering if you are plan- 
ning any equally revolutionary. 
changes in your labor and industrial 
policies.” 

New Car Embodies 
All Basic Principles 


“The change isn’t revolutionary,” 
he said. “It seems strange to me 
that we could put out such a car 
without employing one single new 
basic principle. We have simply 
done everything better than it was 
ever done before. 

“We didn’t start from Model T 
and attempt to improve that. We 
started from scratch. We brushed 
aside all preconceptions and simply 
asked ourselves the question: What 
is a car for? And what does a car 
have to have in order to fulfill its 
purpose? ‘There were a thousand 
things, of course, which it had to 
have, and as we came to each one 
we asked: How can this part be 
made to fulfill its purpose better 
than it has ever been fulfilled be- 
fore?” 

“You were looking for the best 
car that has ever been made?” I 
asked. 

“More than that,” he answered. 
“We were looking for the best car 
that could be made. That is why 
we didn’t put out a car months ago.” 

“And you feel now,” I asked, 
“that you have embodied in this car 
the very best that the whole world 
now knows about motor car con- 
struction ?” 
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The intimation that 

his workers are mere 

automatons, gets on 
Ford’s nerves 


“The whole world knows a lot,” 
was his answer. 

It was characteristic. For many 
weeks the new model had seemingly 
been completed; but in spite of per- 
formances which made his associates 
impatient to begin production, Mr. 
Ford himself held back. It was not 
that any pet scheme of his had not 
been realized. The job he had set 
for himself was not to realize some 
pet scheme but to make the best car 
that could be made; and if there was 
any factor which could still be im- 
proved, Henry Ford was all for wait- 
ing until the improvement could be 
incorporated. 

Even now, although the assem- 
bling line was in action and a num- 
ber of cars were being turned out 
daily, I could not learn the exact 
date when mass production would 
begin. For each car built by machin- 
ery was now being tested as com- 
pletely as the “experimental” cars 
had been; and after each test it was 
being taken to pieces and examined 
microscopically for any possible 
weakness that might develop any- 
where. 

Was Mr. Ford right in thus delay- 
ing production? Only history can 
tell. But when one understands Mr. 
Ford’s attitude toward life, the 
course appears clearly as the only 
course which Mr. Ford could take. 


Whole Industries 
Waited on Ford 


In the meantime, thousands of 
automobile workers were idle. In 
the meantime, the whole automobile 
industry was suffering, because mil- 
lions seemingly were waiting to see 
what Ford would do. And in the 
meantime, associated industries were 
so affected and the buying power of 
the public generally was so curtailed 
that one problem in most business 
and financial forecasts throughout 
the country was the question of 
when Ford would start production 
again. 
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To all this Mr. Ford has seemed 
indifferent, and I asked him to ex- 
plain his apparent indifference. 

“That wasn’t the major question,” 
he said. “They only thought it was. 
The big question was not when 
would we start production but what 
kind of production would we start. 
If we had started to produce some- 
thing that could be produced better 
by others, it wouldn’t have done any 
good. And even if we had produced 
something better than our competi- 
tors, and it still wasn’t the best that 
we could do, we would have found 
ourselves tumbling after a little— 
just as soon as they had caught up to 
us. 


“If a car is to serve its purpose,” 
he added, “it must be low-priced— 
not cheap, but low-priced. If it isn’t 
you can’t sell a lot of them; and if 
you can’t sell a lot of them, you can’t 
manufacture them at lowest cost. 
In order to set the lowest possible 
price, you must have the greatest 
possible production; and in order 
to assure the greatest possible pro- 
duction, you must set the lowest 
possible price. That’s what capital 
is for; to enable you to set a price 
based not upon your actual first cost 
of production but upon what it will 
cost you to produce when you are 
producing all you can. 

“Now, if we’re going to produce 
cars as cheaply as we can, we’ve got 
to figure on producing them for more 
than one season. If we change 
models every few months, the public 
must pay for the change—or else 
refuse to pay, which means that we 
must go out of business; Our job 
was to invent and. produce a. car 
which we could .make and sell as 
cheaply as possible for a good many 
years to'.come. We did that with 
Model T and we think we have done 
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it again. If we haven’t, it can be 
for only one reason—because some- 
body else succeeds in doing an, even 
better job. So I can’t see that the 
public has lost anything. The only 
way the public could lose would be 
through our not doing the best we 
could.” 

Mr. Ford did not say “We hope.” 
He said “We think.” Although not 
one car had been put upon the mar- 
ket, Henry Ford seemed practically 
indifferent now as to what the pub- 
lic would do. All his anxiety had 
gone into the making of the car. If 
it suited the public as he expected 
it to suit, well and good. If it did 
not, he would have had the experi- 
ence anyway—and “all you can get 
out of life is experience.” 

Two Billion Souls 
and Two Billion $s 

“But what’s the use of explaining 
all this?” he said. “The man who is 
in business simply for the profits he 
can make won’t understand it simply 
by having it explained in words. 


‘He'll understand it in time, perhaps, 


after he has had enough experience; 
and if he doesn’t, he’ll give way to 
somebody who has learned some- 
thing. 2 5 ea 

“We can’t learn much from words, 
however. Competition is the great 
teacher,” * : 

The problem, then, of how the 
two billion souls on earth shall. get 
along does not weigh heavily on the 
mind of Henry Ford; but the prob- 
lem of how to conditet:the two-bil- 
lion-dollar Ford Motor Company 
does. That is his responsibility in 
the particular life which he is living 
now. The two billion is simply a 
tool to work with, and it is up to him 
to find out how two billion dollars 
works. He must do with it what he 

(Continued on page 28) 
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os ‘Pisesies Brought 


the Ocean to its Door 


City’s Creative Impulse Turned Nation’s 
Playground Into a Manufacturing Center 


HE rapid growth of industry 
' <i Southern California reveals 
a ‘situation peculiar to the 


"ST hé “difference between the East 
‘andthe ‘West is ‘that in the West, 
manufacturing ‘includes, or did until 
recent years, infinitely more in the 
“way of constructive effort than it 
does in any old, settled community. 
The New Englander desiring to en- 
gage in manufacturing, builds a plant 
adjacent to a railroad track, signs 
up a power company, contracts for 
raw material, hires his help, and pro- 
ceeds to turn the raw into the finished 
product. His task begins and ends 
with a relatively simple operation. 
These conditions do not confront 
the Western manufacturer. The 
Westerner not 
only must think 
in terms of 
building fac- 
tories, signing 






















up for water and power and contrac- 
ting for raw materials. He -often 
faces the necessity of helping to de- 
velop hydro-electricity from rivers. 
The raw material may still lie where 
nature placed it. Storage reservoirs 
may be necessary for water supply, 
new transportation lines may 
needed, while in order to reach for- 
eign markets the community may be 
compelled to expend millions in har- 
bor development. — 

Handicaps which formerly faced 
industrial effort in the West have 
now been largely overcome. Yet 
they did exist throughout the earlier 
period. Industrial disadvantages 
faced Los Angeles during all the 
formative stages of that city’s amaz- 
ing industrial growth. 

Why did this Western Metropolis 
abruptly go in for factories on a huge 
scale when it also beckoned to the 
world as a playground? The migrxa- 
tion westward, augmented by adver- 
tising the climate and scenery, had 
brought to Los Angeles many tour- 
ists. Many desired to remain, and 
did remain in increasing ratio. By 
1900 the city was faced with an un- 
employment problem due to_ the 
presence of these new arrivals, 
who refused to leave and de- 
manded jobs. 

Another condition that pro- 
jected Los Angeles 
into the manufactur- 
ing field was the 
long haul and the 












The Big Creek power plant 
of the Southern California 
Eidson Company. 


double freight rate 
on many of the neces- 
sities of life. The 


By 
Edgar Lloyd Hampton 


factories of the United States, up to a 
quarter century ago, were largely lo- 
cated east of the Mississippi, with the 
raw products almost exclusively in the 
West. Los Angeles, with a rapidly 
increasing population and a conse- 
quent increase in freight bill, sur- 
rounded by raw material, was forced 
to watch her products travel across 
the continent to an eastern factory 
and then retrace its journey to the 
Pacific Coast with two transconti- 
nental freight rates added to the cost. 
To cut out these excess freight bills, 
convert into merchantable goods the 
raw material in the region of its 
origin and at the same time furn- 
ish employment for thousands of in- 
creased population, was, of course, 
good business from every conceiv- 
able angle, although it furnished but 
one of many reasons why this for- 
mer world playground set its face 
so firmly in the direction of manufac- 
turing. 

This decision regarding indus- 
tries—arrived at about thirty years 
ago—was met by a number of baff- 
ling conditions. The city was with- 
out a harbor. Instead it had a la- 
goon, which, situated twenty miles 
away from the business center, was 
at low tide only a mud flat; it em- 
bodied, indeed, nothing more than 
harbor possibilities. And, of course, 
since there was no harbor there were 
no ships. Railroad transportation, 
too, was wholly inadequate, consist- 
ing in those days of a single trans- 
continental line. 

The water supply was insufficient. 
The question of power for manu- 
facturing purposes seemed even more 
perplexing. For Southern Califor- 
nia has no natural coal supply, the 
oil fields which later amazed the 
world with their tremendous yield 
were still in an embryonic state 
while the local electrical companies, 
though vigorous, were in the first 
stages of development. Only a mere 
semblance of the city’s present world 
commerce. disclosed itself. In short, 
the plan for a great ‘industrial cen- 









showing area that was 
once a frog-pond 
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ter m Los Angeles had scarcely 
emerged beyond the realm of a 
dream. 

This dream was founded, however, 
upon ,a ‘tumber of realities all 
fraught’ with .unusual possibilities. 
While; the’.water supply was inade- 
quate, the city already was planning 
to construct what later became 
world famous as the Owens River 
system. Abundant water was avail- 
able in the various mountain 
streams for hydro-electricity, which 
several companies by now had begun 
to develop. The oil fields likewise 
began to show symptoms of their 
later gigantic yield, additional trans- 
continental railroads were heading 
toward the South Pacific, while the 
United States Government, in co- 
operation with the city, had already 
begun to build a two-mile break- 
water which later formed the first 
unit of the present Los Angeles 
Harbor—a harbor which they al- 
ready knew, when completed, could 
economically serve two-thirds of the 
earth’s population. 


Sunlight Adds 
15 Per Cent. to Labor 


There were two additional facts 
touching this question of a néw in- 
dustrial center which seemed of 
more economic importance than all 
the rest. One of these—conclusively 
proven by a long series of scientific 
tests—was that the perpetually bright 
days, and the total absence of in- 
clement weather in this region, added 
more than 15 per cent. to the year- 
round efficiency of any crew of 
workmen. A 15 per cent. reduction 
in the labor cost of a manufactured 
product represents an important in- 
crease in dividends. The other fact 
had to do with the back country 
and raw materials. The Los Angeles 
back country, which includes the en- 
tire Colorado River Basin, and sev- 
eral. other states, is tremendously 
rich. It contains almost every known 


Los Angeles harbor 


basic metal, produces §5 per 
cent. of material used by the 
American people and grows 
more than 100 different arti- 
cles for commercial pur- 
poses. It furnished last 
year, in addition to wool, hides and 
minerals, one-eighth of the nation’s 
foodstuffs. 


Richest Farm Land 
At City’s Back Door 

This tremendous volume of na- 
tural wealth lay at the city’s back 
door and on a down-grade haul to 
sea level. Thus in laying plans for 
the creation of a great industrial 
empire, the people of Los Angeles 
made invoice of their potential as- 
sets. Yet they knew that these as- 
sets were all in an undeveloped state ; 
no adequate supply of water or 
power, an insufficient system of 
transportation, no harbor—and as a 
consequence no ships; no world 
trade developed, and as yet no fac- 
tories to supply a world trade even 
had it existed. 

They were confronted by a vast 
body of raw materials surrounded 
by a number of fortunate economic 
conditions, plus a determination to 
build these elusive conditions into a 
great industrial reality, and with the 
added necessity of building them sim- 
ultaneously. Neither the problems 
nor the manner of their solution 
have any parallel in America. 

The fulfilment of this dream of 
an industrial empire—which involved 
a quarter-century of effort—reads 
not unlike a fairy tale. In a region 
of sunshine, and with a light rainfall, 
water is a first essential. To meet 
this need they undertook the con- 
struction of the Owens River proj- 
ect. This task, begun in 1907 with 
a $25,000,000 bond issue, voted by a 
population of. fewer than 250,000, in- 
volved the building of an aqueduct 
from a point in the High Sierras, 
southward across deserts and over 
and under mountains, to the reser- 
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voirs within 
the city limits. 
The length of this aqueduct was 258 
miles, its drop was 5,000 feet. The 
colossal character of the undertak- 
ing from an engineering standpoint 
attracted expert observers from all 
parts of the world. Its construction 
required the continuous labor of 
4,000 men for five years. Yet it was 
completed within the time limit, and 
at $45,000 less than the original 
cost estimate. . 


The Great Aqueduct 
that Spans the Sierras 


During the building of this aque- 
duct the development of hydro- 
electricity continued persistently. 
The several companies in the field 
were well organized, aggressive, and 
in good financial standing. These 
redoubled their efforts to convert the 
gravity flow of the High Sierra 
rivers into electrical energy, a task 
which ran into hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Meanwhile the city, 
conceiving a plan to develop energy 
along its aqueduct, constructed a se- 
ries of five power plants which used 
the 5,000 foot descent to generate 
110,000 horse power. By now the oil 
fields had been developed to a pro- 
digious yield, while natural gas had 
become so plentiful as to constitute 
all but a drug on the market. Thus, 
through persistent and co-ordinated 
effort, the question of cheap and 
abundant fuel and power for manu- 
facturing and all other purposes, 
ceased to be a problem. 

Meanwhile many companies, which 
hitherto had assembled raw materials 
for exclusive shipment East, observ- 
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ing the prospect for a market ‘hear at 
hand, increased their capital and re- 
doubled their efforts; as a conse- 
‘quence products available for manu- 
facturing purposes very greatly in- 
‘creased. Sensing the unusual activity 
‘of the region, the railroads began to 
push toward Los Angeles in a move- 
ment which presently resulted in 
three transcontinental lines, all with 
terminals in this new and potential 
center of industry. 

' During all this time Los Angeles 
had no harbor. That is to say, she 
was in the midst of building a harbor. 
How this result was achieved, sand 
how, by means of this harbor, a 
great world trade was developed 
through a process of manufacturing 
local raw materials into finished 
products, forms an amazing chapter 


tion, and in size it was ample to 
handle the commerce of an empire. 
The business which immediately be- 
gan to flow in and out of this harbor 
has, within the past decade, broken 
several world records. Yet the point 
I wish \particularly to emphasize is 
that all‘ the phases incident to this 
great consummation required simul- 
taneous development, and that neither 
could have been complete without all 
the others, in which respect it must be 
apparent that 

the problems 

confronting 

the Western 

manufactuger 

find no pa®.* 
allel in the 

Fast. 

The cumu- 
lative results 
obtained from 
the years of == 
co - ordinated 
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sumption would be 6,000,000,000 
kilowatt hours. Yet the industrial 
growth entirely upset these govern- 
ment estimates ,and created a hydro- 
electric demand almost double the 
prophesied amount. The result has 


been a tremendous effort on the part 
of electrical companies to keep pace 
with increasing demands, one com- 
pany being now in the midst of a 
ten-year program involving the ex- 
penditure of $375,000,000, which*is 


















Los 


Huge aqueduct of the Angeles 
water system, which travels 256 miles from 
its intake in the High Sierras, and delivers 
water for maximum population of 2,500,000 













in our country’s industrial history. 
The city’s business center lay 
twenty miles from tide water, and 
tide water in this case consisted only 
of a shoreline—a mud flat, two feet 
deep at low tide, and exposed to the 
sea. Thus the first step neces- 
sary was to build a breakwater. This 
breakwater was planned to extend 
like a huge bent elbow 2.1 miles 
southward into the ocean. On this 
work the United States Government 
expended $8,000,000, to which the 
city added $15,000,000—and later 
$15,000,000 more—the original task 
beginning in 1896, and ending in 
1912. 


A Man-Made Harbor 


Behind this breakwater lay an 
ample basin and a number of inlets 
which, through an extensive process 
of dredging, were converted into 
waterways, the entire shore line be- 
ing built into docks and warehouses. 
The result was a harbor, man-made in 
every respect, at a point where no 
harbor had previously existed. It 
was built according to the most ap- 
proved methods of harbor construc- 


effort set forth as a distinctive indus- 
trial achievement, may best be under- 
stood through a brief recital of 
statistics. The Los Angeles manu- 
facturing era began about 1900. At 
that time the city had 150 factories, 
with an annual output of $15,000,000. 
By 1910 the factories had trebled in 
number, with a $68,000,000 output. 
By 1915 the manufactured product 
had reached $109,000,000, and then, 
the harbor having been created, they 
began to break world records. 

The year 1920 showed a factory 
output in the metropolitan area of 
$788,658,885. In 1923 they turned 
out $1,151,000,000 worth of goods, 
the record for 1924 showed 5,700 
factories in operation, with a $300,- 
000,000 annual payroll and an output 
of $1,202,677,004, while for 1925— 
the latest figures available—the out- 
put was $1,252,677,000. 

Meanwhile the electrical companies 
were striving to keep pace with the 
industries. In 1923 the United States 
Government made a survey of the 
power situation in Southern Cali- 
fornia. The area which in 1915 used 
948,000,000 kilowatt hours of energy 
had by 1922 increased its consump- 
tion to 2,289,000,000. At this rate it 
was assumed that by 1930 the con- 


only indicative of the movement in 
general. The consumption of elec- 
tricity in Southern California exceeds 
5,000,000,000 kilowatt hours. Elec- 
tricity is being sold in Los Angeles 
at a rate lower than in any other 
large American city, while the public 
wages a persistent campaign to hold 
this rate in order to encourage addi- 
tional industries. 


Back Country Develops 


It was apparent, of course, that 
this amazing industrial growth could 
not occur, much less continue, with- 
out a corresponding increase in the 
amount of raw material. This situa- 
tion, however, was met by the law 
of supply and demand. The nine 
states which logically comprise the 
Los Angeles back country contain 
147,000,000 acres of farm land. Of 
these 42,000,000 are improved, with 
2,700,000 under irrigation. The 
year 1925 saw this area produce 
$1,152,711,000 of farm crops, in ad- 
dition to which it simultaneously 
produced 22 per cent. of the nation’s 
beef, 84 per cent of its sheep, 44 
per cent. of its wool, and many other 
products required by manufacturers. 

A degree of development equal to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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“El “Saved the Surface” 
and. L)outiled Endustey 


Ten Million Spent by Paint Industry Developed “Invisible” 
Demand, Four-fifths of the Market That Bitter Competition 
Had Ignored—Stand Against “Exploitation” Won Labor’s 
Regard—The Career of a Co-operative Business Organizer 


SK any salesman whose view- 
A point is national to name the 

outstanding example of co- 
operation among competitors in the 
history of business, and nine chances 
out of ten he will answer you in what 
has been called the ten-million-dollar 
slogan—“Save the Surface and you 
Save All!” 

By way of illustrating what this 
means he may tell you that the paint 
and varnish industry of ten years 
ago appeared to be the most hope- 
less place in the world to launch a 
campaign for co-operative action of 
any kind. Scientific research and 
mechanical improvements had put 
the industry far ahead of its times in 
manufacturing efficiency, but the con- 
sequent overproduction was threaten- 
ing disaster. 

As a result of this, competition 
had settled down to an expensive and 
uneconomic battle for dealers in 
which price-cutting figured so prom- 
inently that profits of the best man- 
aged concerns were dwindling. It 
was acknowledged by all the manu- 
facturers that these tactics could lead 
only into general deficits, but no solu- 
tion appeared to be in sight. 


Pessimists at First 


Then—because one man was bold 
where others had been fearful—along 
came the “save the surface” slogan. 
It not only furnished an acceptable 
platform for co-operation, but also 
revealed a field for a new order of 
competition that was virtually unlim- 
ited. Under the old conditions a 
producer could get new business only 
by taking it away from another 
manufacturer. By adopting the new 
point of view required by the “save 
the surface’ campaign, he could get 
as much new business as his service 
and enterprise could command from 
fields that had never been touched. 

On paper that probably sounds 
like a dream. Many of the men to 
whom it was originally submitted 
certainly felt that way about it for 
a time. They were more than ordi- 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


narily pessimistic because it bore the 
stamp of a spiritual’ requirement. It 
couldn’t work, they were told, ‘unless 
they believed in it. Three years of 
patient work and waiting, however, 
sufficed to build up this preliminary 
faith, and the campaign was formally 
launched in 1919. 

It was launched under a commit- 
ment that proved the confidence of 
its backers and filled many others 





ERNEST T. TRIGG 
President and general manager, 


John Lucas & Co. 


with misgivings—to double the in- 
dustry in five years. But four years 
later the United States Department 
of Commerce made public records 
showing that the paint and varnish 
industry had been doubled, one year 
ahead of its schedule. The industry 
thereupon set out to triple its 1919 
figures by 1931, and it is now mak- 
ing satisfactory progress toward that: 
goal. To-day there is no longer any 
suggestion of a lack of confidence. 
The only question in the minds of 
those interested is how they happen- 
ed to overlook the opportunity for so 
many years. 

Foreign economists who have been 
trying to solve the mystery of Amer- 
ican prosperity might do well to start 
their study with the details of this 
achievement. It would lead them 
back through various effects which 
have been mistaken for causes—high 
wages, improved machinery, more 
power and greater output per worker 
—to a new set of economic prin- 
ciples 2,000 years old. 


Industry Fully Alert 


The story of “save the surface” 
and what followed it is ideal for the 
purpose of tracing the new economic 
vision of America not only because 
it reveals the influence of one man’s 
work on a single industry, but for 
the reason that he did not stop there. 
The extraordinary progress made in 
paint and varnish, in other words, 
represents only the beginning of his 
contribution to his time. 

Ernest T. Trigg is the author of 
the “save the surface” idea. In busi- 
ness life he is president and general 
manager of John Lucas & Co., Inc., 
a seventy-five-year-old pioneer of the 
paint industry, now one of the largest 
in its field. In the economic life of 
the nation he is so many influences 
that two pages of typewritten copy 
are required merely to list the offices 
he has filled in the City, State and 
Federal services, and in non-salaried 
tasks for business and social organ- 
izations. 
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Mr. Trigg was born in Aurora, 


Illinois, August 12, 1877, and edu- © 


cated in the public schools. He left 
high school to take a job before he 
was fourteen, working as office boy 
for a manufacturer’s agent in Chi- 
cago who dealt in raw materials for 
paint grinders. Three years later he 
obtained a better post with the Heath 
and Milligan Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago, producers of paints 
and varnishes. By 1908—thirteen 
years later—he had become general 
sales manager for this company. 

In going over this record it is sig- 
nificant to note that public service 
was not merely a whim of his later 
and most successful years with Mr. 
Trigg. Long before he was thirty 
years old he had caught a vision of 
the new trend of American in- 
dustry toward 
group action. As 
a consequence he 
found time to lend 
some of his extra- 
ordinary energy to 
movements de- 
signed to benefit 
the whole in- 
dustry, and by 
1906 he had be- 
come a member of 
the educational 
bureau of the 
Paint Manufac- 
turers Association. 

It is a favorite 
contention of Mr. 
Trigg that unsel- 
fish public service 
is really a form of 
enlightened sel- 
fishness. He 
argues, in other words, that a man 
who gives himself to this form of 
service without any expectation of 
financial reward is immeasurably re- 
paid not only by the immediate 
spiritual return, but also in the 
broadening of his own mind and 
character, making him capable of 
tasks that otherwise would have been 
utterly beyond his reach. If he had 
nothing but his own personality with 
which to convince others of this 
truth he could probably do a good 
e of selling. But it happens that 

e has definite incidents to prove his 
point. 


Service and Selfishness 


In 1908—just three years after he 
had joined the educational bureau of 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion—a series of deaths in the Lucas 
family made it necessary for the first 
time in the history of the company 
to seek a new manager. The exist- 
ence of this opening was widely 
known in the industry, and several 
capable men of mature years were 
seeking the position. But after look- 
ing over the field. the Lucas heirs 
went to Chicago: and selected Mr. 
Trigg, then only 31 years old, as gen- 


eral manager. Four years later the 
company was incorporated, and he 
was elected to the position of vice 
president and general manager. He 


became president of the company in 
1922. 


Presented First Plan 


Jn the meantime the industry had 
already recognized that here was a 
live competitor who was also a dis- 
tinct asset in the formulation and 
carrying out of co-operative effort. 
Mr. Trigg was elected president of 
the Paint Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the United States in 1912. 
From 1918 to 1921 he was president 
of the Philadelphia Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Club, and in 1922 he was 
president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association. He was 





Airplane view of the John Lucas Company’s factory 


at Gibbsboro, N. J 


one of the prime movers in the for- 
mation of the Institute of Paint and 
Varnish Research, one of the first of 
the co-operative bureaus established 
by various industries for the purpose 
of setting up higher technical and 
scientific standards. 

The original Trigg plan that later 
developed into the “save the surface” 
campaign was first presented to the 
Paint Manufacturers Association by 
him in 1916. It called for a national 
co-operative advertising program to 
stimulate the sale of paint and var- 
nish products. From the point of 
view of the hard boiled salesman- 
ager who was staying awake nights 
thinking up plans to get his share of 
the visible business, the genius of 
Mr. Trigg’s idea lay in the vision of 
a new field of competition which he 
had caught. Before presenting his 
plan for co-operative action he had 
dug up facts and figures to show that 
tremendous losses were being sus- 
tained in the deterioration of bridges, 
buildings and thousands of smaller 
objects by a lack of surface protec- 
tion. On the basis of these figures 
he estimated that not more than a 
fifth of the surfaces needing paint 
for protection actually had it. 
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“The situation that existed in our 
industry was not true of any other.” 
says Mr. Trigg. “We had no com- 
petitor. There was no substitute for 
surface protection. Yet in spite of 
this wide open market we have been 
competing with all our energies for 
a fifth of the potential demand, and 
ignoring the undeveloped market. In 
the “save the surface” campaign we 
set out to develop this market by a 
co-operative advertising campaign 
which would sell to the public the 
idea of surface protection, leaving 
every unit of the industry free to 
compete for its share of the new 
demand thus created.” 

While this condition does not ex- 
ist to the same extent in any other 
industry, it is Mr. Trigg’s opinion 
that an immense amount of time 
and energy is 
wasted in all in- 
dustries in compe- 


tition for what 
might be called 
the wisible de- 
mand. A _ great 


deal of this effort, 
he believes, could 
be more profitably 
applied to the de- 
velopment of the 
latent but invisible 
market, which is 
always larger than 
the developed and 
known market. 
T hat contention, 
as a matter of 
fact, is the econ- 
omic platform on 
which he has 
based his work, 
since the development of new mar- 
kets may be achieved in most in- 
stances only by co-operative effort. 


Had No Competition 


In view of the rather widespread 
belief that competition between 
groups—such as steel and wood—is 
likely to be far more bitter than any 
of the battles for business between 
individual enterprises, it is rather in- 
teresting to note that Mr. Trigg does 
not believe in limiting co-operatve 
effort to group action. Early in his 
career he became actively identified 
with the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce, and under the auspices of 
that organization, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and 
the Pennsylvania State Chamber he 
has carried on a persistent campaign 
for co-operation by all industries. 

Here again it is typical of Mr. 
Trigg’s method that he started his 
work at home. From 1917 to 1919, 
inclusive, he was President of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 
In that post he had opportunity to 
observe and study industrial relations 
in Philadelphia. The city was known 
among union men as a “scab town.” 

(Continued on page 40) 

















H. FOSTER, president of 

e the General Fireproofing 

Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, 
tells the following true story: 

“Twenty years 
ago when our of- 
fices were in New 
York City so 
many peddlers 
and solicitors 
floated in that it 
was necessary to 
place a grill at 

’ the doorway to 
keep them out. As the doorkeeper 
would stop them he would say ‘Yes, 
we have no bananas to-day,’ or its 
popular equivalent. 

“One day I was standing there 
writing some telegrams when a 
young man inquired if we needed 
any salesmen. The bookkeeper was 
showing him the door when I was 
impressed with the young man’s face 
and called him back. He was work- 
ing for a drygoods house, he said, 
and was anxious to get into the steel 
furniture business.” 

“What wages do you want?” 

“Anything you want to pay,” he 
replied. 

“Would you go to Youngstown, 
‘Ohio ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When can you be there?” 

“To-morrow morning at 8 o’clock.” 

“Do you want any railroad fare?” 

“No, I have it.” 

Next morning the young man 
‘went to work in Youngstown, Ohio. 
He was sales manager in four years. 
Now he is one of the leading indus- 
trialists of the State. 





EORGE S. PARKER, presi- 
dent of the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, travels widely on business and 
pleasure bent. 


He relates an inter- 
esting experience 
in Korea: 

“T was _ inter- 
viewing a Japan- 
ese firm in Seoul. 
It was December 
and nearly zero. 
The establishment 
was a large de- 

ath partment store. 
I asked for the owner and a very 
young man presented himself. I 
-questioned him rather sharply on ac- 
count of his youth and learned he 
was the son. I insisted on seeing 
-the man to whom my letter of in- 
troduction was addressed. 

“Unfortunately he spoke but few 
-words of English and as I spoke no 
Japanese I had to talk through my 








Some men spend so much time feel- 
ing big that they never have time to 
get that way. 





Korean interpreter. We adjourned 
to a room without a fire or any 
warmth whatever. My interpreter 
did not suit him and he sent for his 
man. I first addressed myself to my 
interpreter, he, in turn spoke to the 
other interpreter, and he, in turn 
spoke to my prospective customer ! 

“It was a very curious and comical 
proceeding and lasted without inter- 
ruption from 10 o'clock until 3 
o'clock in the afternoon. We kept at 
it until the whole transaction was 
closed. At times we were surround- 
ed by clerks who wanted to listen-in 
on our four handed conversation. 

“That was two years ago. The 
store owner is still one of our best 
customers.” 


H. BEDFORD, vice-president 
e and director of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, strong- 
ly advises business men to stop their 
pursuit of wealth 
while there is still 
time and enjoy 
life. A year ago 
he resigned active 
connection with 
the giant corpora- 
tion of which he 
was an executive 
with heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Since then he has 
traveled and played a lot. 

The first thing.he did after resign- 
ing was to take his new shotgun, a 
bag of golf clubs and set off for 
Florida. He had a grand time there. 
Last Spring he came back and took 
the measure of many opponents on 
nearby golf courses. Now he plans 
to go South again. 

“Somebody told me that a success- 
ful man’s life divides itself into three 
periods,” remarked Mr. Bedford re- 
cently. “In the first period he has 
time, but no money; in the next he 
has money but no time; and in the 
third, he has both time and money 
but no inclinations. I got out while 
I still have the hobbies that interest 
me.” 


TANDARD OIL and various 
independent oil companies are 
engaged in seemingless endless litiga- 
tion over patents on the cracking of 
oil and the making of the valuable 
by-products such as gasoline and coal 
tars. Such a suit is now continuing in 
St. Louis between the Universal Oil 
Products Company and the Standard 
Oil of Indiana. 
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The court must decide eventually 
whether the Standard Oil group in 
“cracking” or making gasoline under 
pressure all these years has been in- 
fringing on basic patents to such a 
process obtained by an _ inventor 
named Dubbs. 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, of Chicago, a 
leading oil technologist was on the 
stand. In an off moment counsel for 
the defendant asked the expert to 
tell all he knew about “how emul- 
sions are formed, how they are broken 
up and the mechanical end of them.” 


Dr. Egloff started in. He finished 
up the day on it. Also the next. 
Also the next—until he was on the 
stand for seven continuous days of 
testimony. When he finally an- 
nounced that he was finished, coun- 


sel for the Standard Oil drew a long 
breath. 


“I appreciate the thoroughness 
with which you have done this, Dr. 
Egloff,” he said. “In spots you have 
gone beyond what I contemplated, 
but I do not think any of it is super- 
fluous, and it certainly has been done 
very thoroughly.” 

The court agreed! 


| era G. GRACE, president 
of Bethlehem Steel, is more 
particular about dressing well than 
is Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the corporation. 
Mr. Grace always 
is an example of 
“what the well- 
dressed corpora- 
tion president 
wears,” while Mr. 
Schwab dresses as 
simply as a Penn- 
sylvania farmer, 
which he declares he is when he is at 
home on his country estate. 


But a great change was made in 
Mr. Schwab’s raiment when he ap- 
peared to make his inaugural address 
at the last meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in New York 
City. Instead of the loosely hanging 
business suit, Mr. Schwab came in 
a dark suit of perfect fit. 

It made a great impression on 
Grace. When he met Schwab before 
the meeting at which the newly- 
elected president was to make his 
opening address, Grace exclaimed: 

“The presidency of the Institute 
has done you a lot of good.” 

“What do you mean, Grace?” 
asked Mr. Schwab. 

“Why, for the first time in my life 


I have seen you in a decent suit of 
clothes !” 








Z. S. Air Commerce 
Breaks All Records 


By Edward Marshall 


Below — Cata- 
pulting a 
Vought Navy 
observation 
plane from the 
deck of a U. S. 
battleship. 


Right—A Fok- 
ker Universal 
monoplane used 
for carrying 
il and ex- 
press. 





Y “SHAT American commerce has 
been slower than that of 
Europe in taking to the air is 

a popular belief. So that we may 

fully understand at once how wrong 

it is I shall give some figures which 
will jolt the business man who 
sits back comfortably in his office 
determined to “let the other fellow do 

the experimenting.” The figures I 

quote are official and later on will be 

issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Commercial flying in the United 
States in the fiscal year, statistics of 
which have just been tabulated, 
totalled—! Do I hear some busi- 
ness man look tolerant and indulgent 
and suggest what he regards as an 
absurdly high figure, saying “Ten 
thousand miles?” 

No; more than four hundred 
times ten thousand miles. The rec- 
ord shows for the fifty-two weeks 
of 1926 all of 23,496,167 miles 
flown on scheduled trips and for the 
first six months of 1927 an additional 
12,377,933 miles including schedule 
flying by airway operators and 362,- 
249 miles of unscheduled flying. This 
half year’s total of purely commer- 
cial flying does not include a single 
mile flown by the Army and Navy. 


It includes Air Mail flying, but 
omits the many thousands of miles 
flown by privaté owners, by manu- 
facturers in demonstrations, deliver- 
ies and tests in all contest flying. Not 
counting private owners, manufac- 
turers, exhibition and contest fliers 
and Army and Navy aviators, the 
people of the United States in the 
first six months of 1927 actually 
flew through the air in planes, on 
business or on pleasure bent, a total 
equal to 495 air journeys around the 
earth. 

With all its subsidies of airlines 
Europe cannot approach such figures 
for the first six months of the year. 

“But,” the average American bus- 
iness man who thinks he keeps up 
with the times will say, “they carry 
passengers over there. We're behind 
in that on this side.” 

It is a melancholy circumstance 
that fewer Americans than should 
have been the case last year utilized 
the facilities for speed, comfort, 
safety and cleanly smoothness of 
transport which air-travel offers, but 
the fact remains (this, too, is official) 
that during that period in the United 
States 676,657 passengers were car- 
ried by air for hire, this number 
being about half-estimated and half- 
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LIERS Took 
“ Over 600,000 
Up for a Spin— 
Total Air Miles 
Flown 23 Million 
—Europe Second 


reported, and that during the first 
six months of this year, the passen- 
ger air traffic is estimated to have 
amounted to 395,646. 

This is all aside from the naval 
and military services, from travel in 
privately owned planes, in planes be- 
longing to aircraft manufacturers, 
and planes engaged in contests, races 
and meets. It is impossible to give 
statistics, but it is certain that most 
of the journeys made were lengthy. 

Speaking generally air transport is 
more efficient for long journeys than 
for short ones. Will Rogers, the 
humorist, recently crossed the con- 
tinent twice by plane from Califor- 
nia to New York, transacting busi- 
ness in New York and then return- 
ing to appear professionally on the 
Coast, in less than seventy hours, 
with time to eat and sleep on terra 
firma plentifully included. About 
eleven days would have been his best 
possible achievement by any sched- 
uled surface transport. 

When the figures for the second 
half of 1927 are totalled, the year will 
show a great increase over the first 
half. : 

“But,” someone will say, “most 
people really will hesitate before tak- 
ing the chance of flying. It’s too. 
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dangerous.” Is it? In the 2,583,056 
miles flown by air mail pilots in 
1926, very often with passengers, 
not one passenger fatality occurred 
and but one pilot was killed. During 
the first six months of 1927, air 
mail pilots flying 2,689,114 miles, 
often with passengers, lost two pilots 
and one passenger. Other passenger- 
carrying flying in 1926, amounting 
to 96,196 miles, was done without 
a ‘fatal accident and non-air mail 
passenger-carrying flying for this 
year, totalling 77,680 miles for a half 
year, has been quite free from tragedy. 
In miscellaneous flying the record 
was less strikingly good, for the first 
six months of the year saw 25 fatal 
accidents in which 43 people were 
killed, 28 of these being passengers. 
Experts feel certain that flying 
will be safer than railroading before 
many years have passed; even now it 
isn’t quite as dangerous as many 
think. The Air Mail flew just under 
two million miles of non-passenger 
carrying trips without a single killing. 
In all the other flying in the country, 
much of it done by amateur pilots, 
not yet fully controlled by intelligent 
and rigid regulations, only 43 were 
killed, including both pilots and pas- 
sengers, with all the trick flying and 
stunt doing charged into the account. 


Build Better Planes 


Planes are better built than most 
folk think, for of the forty-three 
fatal accidents only seven were 
caused by structural plane-defects 
and three by power-plant failure. 
Weather is less of a hazard than is 
generally supposed, for it caused 
only two fatal accidents in the half 
year. “Errors in pilotage” were the 
cause of thirteen of the accidents. In 
the early days of railroading a record 
of 385,646 passengers carried 12,- 
377,933 miles with only 28 fatalities 
among them would have been re- 
garded as a wonderful achievement. 
One passenger life was lost in every 
442,068 miles flown. Not, really, so 
very bad, especially when, we ‘re- 
member that certain considerable 
numbers of miles are missing from 
the distance total but that all fa- 
talities are of record. The loss of 
life by pilots was 15 for the same vast 
number of miles, giving almost twice 
as many miles per pilot as per pas- 
senger without fatalities. 


tri-motored 
Fokker U. S. 


Army airplane 
similar to one 
used by Byrd 


and-.crew in 
crossing Atlantic 


One air-craft manufacturer sug- 
gests that all. mention of fatalities 
be omitted because to give the num- 
ber of the killings might hurt avia- 
tion in the public mind. 

“These deaths,” he said “get too 
many big headlines.” 

The small number of such trage- 
dies seems to me to be almost an ad- 
vertisement. 

The public-spirited Guggenheim 
Foundation for the Promotion of 
Safety in Aeronautics has stimulated 
expert minds in all parts of the world 
by its offer of prizes for thought 
upon this subject. 


Official Accident Causes 


I spent a day, recently, at the fac- 
tory where have been manufactured 
the magnetos which have fed the 
vital spark to all the American planes 
which recently have broken world 
records, including that which carried 
Lindbergh overseas and _ indeed 
served all the planes which recently 
have tried trans-ocean flights from 
the United States. Its management 
announced to me quite casually that 
no flyer ever has been killed through 
the failure of an instrument manu- 
factured by their company. This 
business, by the way, the Scintilla 
Aircraft Magneto Company., Inc., 
organized and developed in Switzer- 
land, is now an all-American enter- 
prise, with all of its materials but 
one produced in the United States 
and with good hope than an Ameri- 
can substitute for that dne soon will 
be discovered. 


That engine-failure, so often 
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spoken of in the newspapers, really 
is rare, is indicated by official figures 
attributing to this cause but three 
deaths in six months. Even struc- 
tural failures, with their seven fatal- 
ities, do not make a really discourag- 
ing showing, for it must be remem- 
bered that airplane design has not 
been standardized as yet and still may 
be regarded as somewhat experimen- 
tal. The fifteen deaths attributed to 
“errors in pilotage” are astonishingly 
few in connection with an art, or 
business, or trade—whichever you 
may choose to call it, for which so 
few men have been thoroughly 
trained, and which so tempts young 
devotees to “stunting.” Even the in- 
structors stil are learning. But it all 
is obviously crystallizing into some- 
thing tangible, definitely efficient, 
with the word “efficient,” including 
safety in its meaning, obviously soon 
to be applied. 

Aviation seems, now, to have 
passed all doubtful stages of experi- 
mentation. Presently the exhibition 
period also will have been outgrown, 
though, of course, the racing period 
may be expected to be lasting. 

The amount of America’s air com- 
merce is to-day enormous. The pro- 
gressive business man is thinking of 
the airplane as a real utility. The 
great American Air Mail system, 
now in private hands, is rapidly be- 
coming a vast passenger transport 
system. Contractors invested more 
than $5,000,000 in Air Mail routes 
during 1926, and 1927 will see an in- 
vestment of at least twice as much— 
probably much more than that. Some 
contract mail is carried, with a pro- 
fit, at 40.5 cents per pound. 


Landing Fields for Passengers 


The 1,900 passengers carried be- 
tween January and June of this year 
seem unimportant, but there is noth- 
ing unimportant in the fact that 621,- 
000 pounds of mail and more than 
a million pounds of express matter 
were air-transported in this country 
during the first half of the current 
fiscal year. That 377,000 of the 








Air Traffic Nearly Doubled 


F you don’t believe America is flying, official statistics the De- 
partment of Commerce has compiled should convince you! The 
amount of Air Mail carried in the first six months of this year al- 
most equals that carried for the twelve months of the year before. 
Endurance tests, trans-Atlantic flights, records of private air lines 
are not included in the following summary: 


Miles flown by Air Mail................ 


Miles flown by civilians 


Miscellaneous flying (Air Mail contractors) .... 
Air Mail carried (pounds)............. 
Express carried (pounds).............. 
Passengers carried by Air Mail......... 
Passengers carried. 06.6... ccc cca 


1926 1927 
(first six months) 
ee 4,318,087 2,642,364 
npeeies 18,746,640 heath tee 
hoe daeie 362,249 
seers; 810,856 621,236 
Rn Ie 1,733,090 1,045,222 
Rr tebe 5,782 1,891 
acute” sce 395,646 
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621,000 pounds of mail flown in the 
six months were borne in privately 
owned planes operated for private 
contractors, indicates that business 
men are going in for aviation as a 
matter of cold profit. 

The immediate possibilities of 
growth in passenger-carrying busi- 
ness is indicated by the fact that only 
six of the Air Mail carrying lines 
attempted passenger-transport in 
1926. It is fair to assume that this 
was principally due to lack of capital 
with which to buy needful equipment 
and lack of properly equipped land- 
ing fields throughout the country. 
This is one reason why passenger- 
carrying rates remain high, averag- 
ing 14 cents per mile per passenger 
in 1926. 

During the first six months of 
1927 two other lines joined the pas- 
senger carriers and it is now expected 
that all of the existing eighteen Air 
Mail routes will engage in passen- 
ger traffic before 1928 has ended. 

During the same period new 
routes certainly will be established 
and numerous local non-Air Mail 
passenger-carrying routes will be o 
erating before January 1, 1929. I 
know of three which now are being 
planned in one State of the union. 

The establishment of an air route 
is not an elaborate or very costly 
matter. Landing fields with proper 
lights, the planes themselves, and 
personnel—that’s all. No surveying, 
grading or development is needed 
between fields. 

The nineteen existing fully devel- 
oped commercial airways of America 
of course are very far from being, 
in real fact, “fully” developed, but 
they cover a fine, impressive portion 
of the nation. There are nineteen of 
them, and they list up as follews: 


San Francisco-New York 
Boston-New York 
Dallas-Chicago 

Salt Lake City-Pasco 
Detroit-Chicago 
Chicago-Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Pilottown-New Orleans 
Atlanta-Miami 
Detroit-Grand Rapids 

Key Largo-Key West 
Chicago-New York (overnight) 
St. Louis-Chicago 

Los Angeles-Salt Lake City 
Detroit-Cleveland 

Los Angeles-Seattle 
Pueblo-Cheyenne 
Seattle-Victoria 
Philadelphia-Norfolk 

San Diego-Los Angeles 


Other routes to the number of 
nine are ready or preparing to go into 
operation, making twenty-eight, and 
few weeks pass which do not see the 
announcement of some new air route 
plan. The total mileage of lighted 
American airways properly provided 
with landing fields already amounts 
to 11,310. Of these “ways,” to use 
a flyer’s term, about 9,000 miles, 
perhaps more, perhaps a little less, 
are now operating. 

Of all the Air Mail lines in opera- 
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Two-Line Editorials 


| RA MAAAARAAAR 


A Healthy, Happy, Prosperous 
New Year to you. - 
x * & 

The barometer points to reasonably 
fair weather businesswise. 


ca, © 
Wall Street squalls may arise. 
* * * 


Bank stocks look high enough for 
the present. 
* * * 
A forecast: Much Congressional 
noise but little hurtful action. 
* * * 
Some slackening in home-building 
will be im order this year. 
* * * 
Should prove a big year for low- 
priced autos. 
. ae 
The oil people next time should be 
enjoying a happier New Year. 
eS = 


Rubber won’t always remain cheap. 
es 6 
Smokers contribute $376,170,- 
205.04 to the U. S. Treasury—a fact, 
not a pipe-dream. 
es 
Chain stores are proving their pull- 
ing power. 
ee s 
Industrially, the race will be won 
by the strong. 
x * * 
Mergers will feature 1928—both 
vertical and horizontal. 
. . «6 
A prediction: Stocks now popular 
will not average so high next Janu- 
ary. 





RRARABA AC MA MARAREADCAREARR 


Looks like rather heavy gold ex- 
ports. No need for alarm. 
‘= 


Stick to a good job. 
* * * 
Ambassador Morrow is proving 
himself a born diplomat. 
* * * 
Metal shares haven't been over- 
boomed. 
* * * 
Will 1928 bring us nearer the end 
of the 365-day work year? 
is 
Profitwise, 1927 has not gone out 
in a blaze of glory . 
os 6 


Savings deposits exceed $26,000,- 
000,000, by 50,000,000 depositors. 
New England leads. 

ye 

Rail equipment buying should in- 
crease, 

i a 

The O’Fallon railway decision 
stands a good chance of being modi- 
fied by the Supreme Court. 

x ok x 


Cotton should at least hold its own. 
. . = 
Stock Exchange seats are proving 
gold-lined. 
* * 
Insurance companies paid out $1,- 
500,000,000 in 1927. Insure! 


* * * 
Canada is prospering. 
x oe * 


Time we overcame the tradition 
that a Presidential year must bring 
poor business. 


EE RRARLRA AA A ARAAAMARBAABRARARARARRARRAABAERAREARBRELARBABARAR 


tion only about ten at present are 
accepting passengers, most of the 
companies waiting to get data from 
the experimenters before bidding for 
business. 

It is known that operating costs 
will come down very notably. How 
much? That is a question. 

All the lines will bid for passen- 
gers as soon as costs have been de- 
termined and the public begins to 
realize that air-travel is a practical, 
pleasant way of getting safely from 
one place to another with unex- 
ampled speed. 

Probably an earnest campaign to 
build up an express-carrying busi- 
ness on a large scale will precede 
any very earnest effort to get pas- 
senger business. The theory of most 
air line promoters with whom I have 
talked seems to be that the estab- 
lished Air Mail business is stimulat- 
ing business men to demand express 
air service, and that as soon as the 
manufacturer is delivering goods by 
air on a large scale, he will start 
wondering as to the wisdom of send- 
ing salesmen by the same fast medi- 


um. Even now a good deal of air 
express and freight transport is be- 
ing done which is not getting into 
any public record. Thousands of tons 
of freight have been carried in the 
planes operated by the Ford Motor 
Company, but as this business has all 
been for the owning company no 
statistics have been issued with regard 
to it. 

Costs of air transport are still 
problematical, but it is known, of 
course, that they will come down, 
not rise. As some of the Air Mail 
contractors already are making mon- 
ey, at a contract price per pound av- 
eraging $2.63 for all domestic routes, 
the average charge per mile per 
pound being 39 cents, a rough idea 
of the cost of future transport may 
be gained. Pound charges for pas- 
senger transport, of course, will be 
higher than that for mail and ex- 
press, because passengers will require 
comfort, which means roomy quar- 
ters, guaranteed safety and conven- 
ient terminals, involving larger over- 
head than is entailed in handling 
mail or express matter. 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 































NE requisite of character is 

clean living. Way down with- 
in us all we know that those things 
which keep us physically fit, mental- 
ly vigorous and spiritually sensitive 
make for clean living and fine char- 
acter, while whatever tends to defile 
the house beautiful in which our 
spirit dwells, to dull the power of 
our minds, to lower our idéals, is un- 
worthy. In these days of unprece- 
dented and widespread prosperity in 
our land, with self-indulgence grow- 
ing, individual liberty too frequently 
becoming license, and _ will-power 
weakened by the less virile conditions 
of life, there is serious need of re- 
emphasizing the underlying impor- 
tance of clean living as a requisite of 
business success——John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. 

. -. « 


I am a great friend of analysis. 
“Why” and “How” are such useful 
questions that they cannot be uttered 
too often.—Napoleon. 

ee 


It is the height of absurdity to sow 
little but weeds in the first half of 
one’s lifetime and expect to harvest 
a valuable crop in the second half.— 
Percy H. Johnston. 

From G. J. Kane, Ithaca, N. Y. 

* * * 


I say with the utmost sincerity that 
I had rather be Speaker of the House 
of Representatives than hold any 
other office in the gift of the Ameri- 
can people.—Nicholas Longworth. 


* * * 


AITH in God is a risk just as love 
and friendship are risks, but it is 
one gloriously worth taking. A man 
who stakes his chances on the ma- 
terialistic interpretation of life with 
sure extinction ahead of him, banishes 
risk from his project. But can you 
settle down to that and not be haunted 
with irrepressible hopes?—Rev. Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. 


* * * 


In France the workman likes to 
understand what he is doing. When 
his job is done he likes to look at it, 
pass his hand over it, as if caressing. 
it, and to think, “It is done. It is 
not for the boss that I do this, it is 
for myself, for my contentment, for 
my pleasure, for my dignity.” — 
Eugene Brieux. 














A Text 


REPROOF entereth more into 

a wise man than an hundred 

stripes into a fool.—Proverbs 17: 
10. 


Sent in by H. L. Kunse, In- 
dianola, Iowa. What its your 
favorite text? “Forbes Ebi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 











Another Year 
By Richard S. Wallace 


Another year! How short it seems 
Since last year at this time’s re- 
view 
We stood on last year’s threshold 
clean 
To calculate the new. 


Another year! And will it be 
The same, with brave, bold prom- 
ise made 
That marching months have some- 
how dimmed 
And led high hope to fade? 
Another year! They matter not, 
Those faults of years that have 
gone by; 
Their only mission stands fulfilled 
In profiting thereby. 


Another year! And past success 
Counts just as little in the play 
As last year’s error, for man’s mark 

Is changing every day. 


Another year! A brand new chance. 
The past forgot, the months ahead. 
A blank new slate. A clean white 
pad, 
The pen but to be led. 


Another year! Oh let it be 
Indeed a new year for the old, 

A year with noble vision filled 
As work and joy unfold. 


Another year! And at its close 
Let’s pray and work that I and you 

May stand erect before the world 
Because we’ve followed through. 





Send us Fhe gormog “Thoughts,” and 
we will send “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribation is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 














BELIEVE in the stuff I am 
handing out, in the firm I am 
working for; and in my ability to get 


results. I believe that honest stuff 


’ can be passed out to honest men by 


honest methods. I believe in work- 
ing, not weeping; in boosting, not 
knocking and in the pleasure of my 
job. I believe that a man gets what 
he goes after, that one deed done 
to-day is worth two deeds to-morrow, 
and that no man is down and out 
until he has lost faith in himself. I 
believe in to-day and the work I am 
doing; in to-morrow and the work I 
hope to do, and in the sure reward 
which the future holds. I believe in 
courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, 
in good cheer, in friendship and in 
honest competion.—Elbert Hubbard. 
*x* * * 


The manly part is to do with might 
and main what you can do.—Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. 

#2 

A probiem inadequately visioned 
cannot be adequately solved.—Sen. 
David J. Walsh. 

From R. E. Hayes, Peabody, Mass. 

x * * 


Enthusiasm is not a herring that 
can be pickled and kept for a few 
years.—Goethe. 

* * * 

E who every morning plans the 
transactions of the day and fol- 
lows out that plan carries a thread 
that will guide him through the 
labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time is 
like a ray of light which darts itself 
through all his occupations. But 
where no plan is laid, where the dis- 
posal of time is surrendered merely 
to the chance of incidents, chaos will 

soon reign.—Victor Hugo. 

From P. R. Browne, North Canton, O. 

* *« * 

Doing an injury puts you below 
your enemy; revenging one makes 
you but even with him; forgiving it 
sets you above him. . . . Be civil to 
all; sociable to many; familiar with 
few, friend to one; enemy to none. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 

* * * 

Courtesy alone is not enough to 
hold goodwill. There must be service 
too. But courtesy irons out many lit- 
tle kinks and helps everything to run 
smoothly.—Bank Notes. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


E act and 


nd 


Eilean 


By B. C. Forbes 


If you indulge in the wholesome exercise of making 
New Year resolutions, please consider putting prominently 
on your list a vow not to lose your courage come what, 
come may. While the popular forecast is that 1928 will 
bring satisfactory conditions, you 


VE 
pond TO never can tell. My observation has 
LOSE YOUR been that those who climb to high 
COURAGE 


heights in the world of business are, 
almost without exception, men who maintain unflinch- 
ing courage at times when others become pessimistic, 
downhearted, panicky. Just as the shaking of a barrel 
of apples brings the best specimens to the top, so it is 
during upheavals that heavyweights come to the front. 
The head of the largest organization of its kind in Amer- 
ica once told me that he had decided against engaging a 
very promising man as a vice-president solely because his 
physique suggested to the president that the man might 
not be able to stand up should a hurricane come, “It is 
in times of stress that we need our executives most,” he 
explained. Is not a stout will as important as a strong 
body? Cowards are plentiful enough. Resolve to be- 
come a man of unwavering courage no matter what the 
temptation to wilt. 

; *x* * * 


Governor Ritchie of Maryland emphasized in a talk 
the other evening that bureaucrats in all ages have always 
reached out for more and more power. He is striving 
to arouse the business men of America to take a more 

active interest in public affairs and 
por ppg particularly to support aggressively 
MORE POWER the fight against encouragement of 

States’ rights by Federal authorities. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission’s annual report 
reveals that this body aspires to add to its powers over 
the nation’s railroads. Now, if any class of business in 
the United States is rigidly regulated, it is railway trans- 
portation. No Federal body is less accountable to the 
public for its actions. Then we have the Federal Trade 
Commission, whose past record has not been such as to 
inspire a demand for further governmental interference 
with business. 

Drastic Federal regulation of electric light and power 
companies is the next goal of radical Washington law- 
makers. Have you heard any tremendous public clamor 
for thus fastening another army of tax-eaters upon our 
backs? I haven’t. It would be better for the future of 
this country were the national course to be towards less 
government in business instead of more government in 
business. Had business always been as enlightened, as fair- 
minded as it is to-day, we never would have been afflicted 
by so much bureaucracy at Washington. Let us stop 
creating additional unnecessary tax-eaters and give busi- 
ness opportunity for exhibiting self-regulation. 


Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, has personally given $25,000 to establish a loan fund 
for the benefit of employees or sons of employees of the 
company attending Union College, located at Schenectady, 
the company’s headquarters: His ex- 


SWOPE’S ‘ , 

GIFT ample was immediately followed by 
A FINE $ ; ‘ 
EXAMPLE the General Electric directors; they 


announced a similar gift, without re- 
striction as to the college attended. This industrial ex- 
ecutive’s act is worthy of widespread emulation. 
Although many executives may not know it, the feel- 
ing still persists among’'‘large numbers of workers that 
their bosses are not really interested in their wellbeing as 
parents, breadwinners and citizens but are concerned only 
about their efficiency as workers. Proof to the contrary 
is much more convincing when it comes from the high- 
ups as individuals than when it comes from corporations. 
Now that profit-sharing with executives has been adopted 
by numerous large companies, gifts of generous size 
could be made in many cities and industrial communities 
without serious self-sacrifice. The thought, the action, 
is of more moment than the amount donated. Funds to 
help workers and children of workers to attend college 
could come with fitting grace from many executives since 
they themselves either had to struggle hard to earn a 
college education or were compelled to forego such equip- 
ment for the battle of life. 


ss -@ 
Big Business has helped to make this country big. 
* * * 


Blindly joining the mob won't get you far. 
*x* * * 


How far will the radicals in Congress get in their 
planned attacks upon certain industries? They probably 
will be chagrined over the public’s attitude towards their 
tactics. The truth is that America is no longer a fertile 


LESS ROOM field for demagoguery. The reason 


IN AMERICA for this is that High Finance and Big 
TO-DAY FOR : 7? 
DEMAGOGUERY Business have gratifyingly mended 


their ways during the last ten years. 
Neither railroads nor utilities, neither industries nor finan- 
cial institutions to-day attempt to act highhandedly to- 
wards the public. Moreover, in most instances there has 
been distinct improvement in their treatment of their own 
work-folks. Another helpful influence has been the tre- 
mendous widening of the number of families of ordinary 
means owning shares in companies. There is less dema- 
goguery now because there deserves to be less. Trouble- 
raising politicians will discover this fact. 

* * * 


There’s more fun in giving than receiving. 
* * * 


Some are like automobiles: no use unless driven. 
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She: “What a charming voice!” 
He! “Huh! More applesauce coming, I suppose!” 
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USINESS men, here is 
B a warning to you that 
comes thundering from 

the grave. 
It comes from that scholar, 
lawyer, business leader and 
business statesman, Wiggin- 


ton E. Creed, who died a few 








Voice From the Dead 


Warns Business Men! 


he would be in the service of 
business and not in the ser- 
vice of government.. 

“I have been astounded to 
find some discussion in the 
country as to whether democ- 
racy or popular government, 
whatever we may call it, is a 














weeks after writing it. It can 
well be regarded as his last will and testament for the 
benefit of his fellow business men and of that larger por- 
tion of humanity whom he always kept in the forefront of 
his mind, the whole people of the United States. 

Creed was no mere theorist, no impractical idealist, no 
ethereal visionary. He was first schooled in the practice 
of law and attained eminence by his mastery of business 
and financial problems. Called to leadership of a great 
public utility organization, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
he so demonstrated his ability to wed sound, profitable 
business policies to principles cordially approved by the 
public that he became an outstanding figure, a powerful 
force for progress along ethical lines, an influential leader 
of constructive thought. 

These words are peculiarly timely at this season when 
men search themselves and resolve to endeavor to increase 
their usefulness in the world: 

“It has long seemed to me that we business men think 
too much about what government owes to business and 
not enough of what business owes to government. 

“The relation between government and business is so 
fundamental that under good government sterile fields 
have been the home of great nations, and under bad gov- 
ernment fertile fields have been turned back to wilderness. 

“The plain, unvarnished fact is that in the last twenty- 

five years business has literally robbed government of the 
great bulk of the brains, talent and keenness in the coun- 
try. 
Before 1900 a mother who gave the light of day to a 
son prayed that he might become a Daniel Webster or a 
John C. Calhoun, but to-day I am inclined to think the 
hope of the mother is that her son shall become a Henry 
Ford or a Judge Gary. Business success now offers the 
great social and economic position that men crave, the 
position of power and leadership which formerly came 
from public service. 

“Since 1920 the rewards of business 
have so outshone, so exceeded those of 
public life, that government has lost 
the talent it needs. In this very twen- 
ty-five year period, when, speaking gen- 
erally, the brains of the country have 
left government and gone to business, 
we have faced some of the most com- 
plex and intricate public questions in 
our history, and with them has come the 
great deluge of legislation which now 
sorely troubles the thinking people of 
the country. 

“We live in an era of manufacturing, 
production, and distribution. That is 
the fever of the country—to produce, to 
create and to distribute. If Daniel Web- 
ster were alive to-day, the chances are 





WIGGINTON E. CREED 


Late president of Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company 


success. I have even heard 
the suggestion that perhaps we shall have to go back to 
autocracy. 

“Now, that sort of thinking is utterly vain and futile. 
The kind of government we are going to have in this 
country is popular government, whether we call it rep- 
resentative government, pure democracy or what not. Our 
choice is between popular government as conceived by 
our fathers and the wiping out of that kind of popular 
government by the creation of a Socialistic state. The 
trend is not toward autocracy; autocracy can never live 
here. Our job is to make popular government good 
government, successful government. 

“When men argue or begin to think that we need 
autocracy in government because business needs autocracy, 
they are indulging in confused thinking. In business 
quick action is necessary. In government slower and 
more thoughtful action gets better results. One of the 
difficulties with our legislation to-day is that much of it 
is pushed through too quickly. 

“Popular government must be made to continue success- 
fully in this country and I put my faith in the thought 
that it will continue successfully if business gives back to 
government something of what it has taken away. 

“We cannot escape the conclusion that there is too little 
interest on the part of business in the affairs of govern- 
ment. It is to me a terrifying thing to see how few 
citizens vote at elections. .. . 

“The United States is a country of public opinion. We 
live under several governments, Federal, State and. local, 
all responsive to public opinion, and yet we find business 
passing by, passing outside, taking small part, if any, in 
the creation of public opinion or in leading the people 
toward sound solutions and proper decisions. 

“Consider our habit of legislation, In 1925, in the- 
country as a’ whole, over 11,000 laws were passed; and 
this year, I suppose, we shall exceed the record of 12,000. 

“We have too few business men in 
our legislatures. The farmers, to their 
credit, are taking more interest in gov- 
ernment and getting more representa- 
tion in legislative bodies than are any 
of the business groups. 

“We have many problems pressing 
upon us. On the social side these prob- 
lems range from the minimum wage to 
old age pensions. On the business side we 
have every problem from regulation to 
taxes. On the purely governmental 
side we have, among others, the prob- 
lem of increasing public employees and 
the augmentation of bureaus and com- 
missions, Increase of the bureaucratic 
government alone calls for the best 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Henry Ford ranks industry—his industry—as of more 
importance than human beings. That is the deduction one 
draws from the extraordinary authorized interview with 
him published elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Ford, we are 
told, is not in the slightest degree in- 


Saar . terested in “humanizing” his organiza- 
AHEAD OF tion by methods such as are used by 


HUMAN BEINGS others. Apparently he is obsessed by 


the notion that human beings exist for industry, not in- 
dustry for human beings. Solicitude for human beings 
might get in the way of his determination—his mission— 
to produce the best possible automobile, by the million, 
at the lowest possible cost in money and human effort. 
Mass production evidently has become Henry Ford’s 
one and only god. This god must be kow-towed to re- 
gardless of the feelings or wellbeing of mere mortals. 
Ford talks as if God Almighty had commissioned him to 
turn out a maximum of automobiles at the minimum cost 
and to ignore entirely humane considerations. The Ma- 
chine first; men second. The functioning of the Machine 
is sacred; the functioning of the 
human beings employed in the 
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will now address himself ‘to perfecting the humanizing 
of his vast organization. I half-think he will. Surely it 
should be possible to convince Mr. Ford that our Owen 
D. Youngs, our Du Ponts, our young Rockefellers and 
others who have championed the humanizing of industry 
cannot all be wrong, dead wrong. 
a ee 
Horizontal mergers are becoming very fashionable. 
‘America’s era of “trusts” was inaugurated by such 
mergers, by bringing under one control various companies 
in one industry, the Steel Corporation being the most 
conspicuous example. Then came the 


HORIZONTAL ‘ ; 

MERGERS widespread reaching out for control of 
BECOMING wi 
POeLAn properties and companies supplying 


raw materials, semi-finished materials 
or parts—the automobile industry led here. Now the 
vogue is for the absorption by powerful companies of 
others engaged in collateral fields. The best illustrations 
are afforded by what has just happened in the now-impor- 
tant office appliance industry. That dynamic go-getter, 
James H. Rand, Jr., after success- 
fully building up his own Rand 








process is of scant importance. 
That is my reading of this latest 
self-revelation by Henry Ford. 
One moment he suggests a saint; 
the next an unconscionable monster 
without heart, utterly ruthless, 
wholly merciless. . The tevelation 
explains, among several other things 
heretofore inexplicable, why Henry 
Ford does not hesitate for an in- 
stant to dismiss without a moment’s 
notice men of the lowest rank as 
well as men of the highest rank 


lected into a 








PEP 
PARAGRAPHS 


EADERS often tell us they 

like the little Italic paragraphs 
interspersed between these Edi- 
torials. One thousand of the best 
of these “Pep Paragraphs,” as 
someone calls them, have been col- 
very 
bound volume, “Forbes Epigrams” 
($2), which makes an ideal gift. If 
desired, the author, B. C. Forbes, 
will autograph gift copies. 


Kardex Bureau, quickly corralled 
the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany, Baker-Vawter Co., the Dalton 
Adding Machine Company, Safe- 
Cabinet Co., and Powers Account- 
ing Machine Corp., and not long 
since consolidated them all into the 
Remington-Rand Company. 

Over a year ago another leader 
in the office appliance field, Philip 
D. Wagoner, president of Elliott- 
Fisher, took over the successful 
Sundstrand Adding Machine Com- 


attractively 

















regardless of length of service. : 
Security of employment, insurance 
benefits, pension plans, vacations with pay for workmen, 
employee representation—all such activities favored by 
modern progressive employers apparently fall under the 
Ford ban as being outside the duty—or privilege—of 
industry, which, in Ford’s conception, is not a social thing. 
Other employers are all out of step; Henry Ford alone is 
in step. 

Some of America’s early Twentieth- Century “trusts” 
adopted the Ford cold-blooded attitude towards workers 
—they regarded and treated workmen as puny cogs in the 
great Machine. Most of them have since learned better. 
Great is Efficiency. Great is the Machine god. Great is 
Mass Production. 

But, surely, greater than any, greater than all of them 
is Man. And unless employers assiduously and religiously 
strive to press towards the “humanizing” of industry, our 
industrial institutions will find themselves riding for a 
fatal fall. Man does not live by wages alone. If Henry 
Ford could only be converted to this more enlightened, 
more humanitarian viewpoint, what a crusader for the 
humanizing of industry he could become! He has the 
money, he has the initiative, he doubtless has the heart 
if only his vision could be so changed that he would re- 
alize that Man is transcendently more important than the 
Machine. His revolutionary $5-a-day minimum wage 
revealed the better side this phenomenon possesses. 

Let us pray that, having perfected his new product, he 


pany and followed this up in the 
last few weeks by joining forces 
with Underwood, forming them into one gigantic enter- 
prise, the Underwood-Elliott Fisher Company. 

Such horizontal consolidations obviously can effect 
great economies in production, in distribution, in general 
overhead and especially in selling costs. Duplication of 
selling efforts undoubtedly will be much reduced by and 
by, to the advantage of both manufacturer and buyers. 

If carried too far, concentration could become capable 
of serious abuse. It is to be hoped that the men possessing 
the ability to bring about far-flung horizontal mergers 
will prove themselves wise enough scrupulously to avoid 
practices inimical to the public interest. It would be 
deeply regrettable if this horizontal merger movement 
should compel fresh interference by politicians and regu- 
latory bodies supported from the pockets of taxpayers. 

x* * * 


Science and art simply are jobs well done. 
a ee 
Leaners’ bank accounts usually are lean. 
* * &* 
Electric light is popular because it is always there, ready 
for action. 
Oe hitip 
Count only on luck and you'll be counted out. 
” be eh 


Do the things of first importance first. 
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Charles M. Schwab believes that “human engineering” 
is of “paramount importance” in building up a sound, 
satisfactory, prosperous America. Unlike Henry Ford, 
_ Schwab regards the Man as of greater moment than the 
Machine. The veteran steel master 
realizes, probably clearer than he did 
IS VITAL, during the more strenuous years of 
SAYS SCHWAB his life, that the wellbeing of human 
beings comes first, the wellbeing of industry second. 
Last century and earlier it was generally accepted that 
industry could not operate humanely, that there was an 
inevitable, hostile battle between labor and capital, with 
capital always the master. No nation has done half as 
much as America to substitute harmony for hostility be- 
tween wage earners and wage payers. The fruits of 
this civilized policy are to-day the envy of the rest of 
the world. Contrast the following pronouncement by 
Schwab with that of the old school and the Old World 
capitalists and economists: 


HUMAN 
ENGINEERING 


What are these reasonable wants of employees, which they have 
a right to see satisfied as far as conditions of industry permit? 
I believe they include the payment of fair wages for efficient 
services; steady, uninterrupted employment; safeguarding of their 
lives and health; good physical working conditions; provision 
for them to lay up savings and to become partners in the business 
through stock ownership; and, finally, some guarantee of financial 
independence in old age. 

Here we have a very large employer advocating some- 
thing far beyond the “living wage.” Owen D. Young, in 
our December 1 issue, championed what he called a “cul- 
tural wage.” Neither President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor nor Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis go any further ; the term such leaders of labor use 
is a “saving wage,” which is the same thing. 

No development has been more gratifying than the 
growing recognition among those who manage our in- 
dustries that they must accept responsibility for provid- 
ing uninterrupted employment. Schwab’s own company, 
Bethlehem Steel, has succeeded in cutting down the gap 
between high and low points of employment from 50 
per cent. to less than 8 per cent. in 1926. Nothing—not 
even the highest wages—can counterbalance protracted 
periods of enforced idleness. 


The recently-issued annual report of Secretary Davis 
substantiates the major claims made by Schwab con- 
cerning the improvement of conditions in the iron and 
steel industry. Take, first, the matter of hours. The 
average in 1913, 1914 and 1915 was 65% per week. In 
1924 the average was only a fraction over 55 and in 
1926 a fraction under 54%4. Wages average less than 
$19 per week in 1913, 1914, 1915, whereas they rose to 
$31.67 in 1922, $35.22 in 1924 and were $34.41 in 1926. 
The Secretary of Labor truthfully remarks concerning 
the American worker that “his consuming power has 
increased.” 


Every employer, every executive, every responsible 
citizen should ponder these words from, not a Socialist, 
but from one of America’s largest employers, Schwab: 


Successful industrial management in the future is going to 
depend more and more upon management of men rather than 
upon the organization of machines and other problems which 
are ordinarily considered in the sphere of practical engineering. 
Experience shows that the industry’s most important task in this 
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day of large-scale production is management of men on a human 
is. 

We have not attained perfection, but we have made real prog- 
ress and reaped substantial rewards. This knowledge should 
hearten us to strengthen, perpetuate and extend the principles 
of this new order of human relations, so gloriously started, that 
we may have a nation of contented, self respecting workers and 
citizens, and a sound, prosperous, progressive industry in the 
interests of society at large. 


* *« * 


It’s not, “How much have you?” But, “How much 
have you done?” 


a a 
Dry lines catch no fish. 
. a ss 


Several developments must be interpreted as conducive 
to conservatism, especially stock marketwise. President 
Coolidge’s very definite reiteration that he will not be a 
candidate has disappointed many in the highest financial 
ewneas circles. Not only has he always been 
DEVELOPMENTS ‘egarded as safe, sane and conserva- 
CONDUCIVE TO tive, but it was confidently taken for 
CORSER VALTER granted that his nomination would 
mean his election. His elimination has begotten more or 
less uncertainty—uncertainty, first, over the Republican 
nominee and, second, uncertainty as to how much the 
campaign may disturb the even flow of business. That 
politics will attract greater attention between now and 
the Republican Convention—to be held in Kansas City 
on June 12—is accepted as inevitable. Then, should Gov- 
ernor Smith’s popularity continuue to increase sufficiently 
to insure him the Democratic nomination, the campaign, 
it is feared, would not be regarded as totally one-sided. 
At the moment, Secretary of Commerce Hoover ad- 
mittedly leads the race for the Republican nomination. 

Monetary developments have not incited further bullish- 
ness, to say the least. The expansion in brokers’ loans 
beyond the $4,000,000,000 mark by mid-December was 
not viewed as alarming in itself, notwithstanding that the 
rise for the year totalled a billion dollars. A word of 
caution sounded on this score by Charles E. Mitchell, 
president of America’s largest bank was, however, gen- 
erally accepted as warranted. The increase in the aggre- 
gate stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange repre- 
sents as great a percentage as the percentage increase in 
loans. But foreign exchange movements, gold ship- 
ments and official disclosures ot much gold earmarked 
here by foreign owners combinea to raise questioning 
whether low money and rediscount rates would con- 
tinue. The year’s total capital fiotations approximating 
$7,500,000,000 cannot be overlooked. 

The recession in business which ForseEs has not sought 
to gloss over has officially become generally admitted. 
Railway freight figures, iron and steel production, auto- 
mobile output, employment reports, could no longer be 
ignored as sobering influences. 

The composition and the attitude of Congress are 
other factors to be taken into the reckoning. 

My own feeling is that responsible interests will act 
rather cautiously until the political skies become clearer. 

x * * 


To create, recreate. 


Start the New Year right: Get and give “How to 
Get the Most Out of Business,” by B.C. Forbes. $2.50. 
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The National 





Typical installation of National Accounting Machines 


Would you O. K. a system 


—that could save $1000 a month in office help as two 
National Accounting Machines did for the Household 
Furniture Company of San Antonio? 


—that through the use of three machines saved the 
work of three employees in the Sales Audit depart- 
ment of Frank & Seder Company, Detroit? 


—that reduced labor costs to the extent of two em- 
ployees for Dulin & Martin Company, Importers 
of Washington, D. C.? 


—that has made similar records in practically every 
kind of business requiring the classification and 
adding of figures? 


National Accounting Machines provide such a system. 
In wholesale houses, banks, hotels, retail stores, 
factories and direct mail distributors they have made 
outstanding records in reducing clerical expense, speed- 
ing up records and giving information that was not 
previously available. 


Dayton, Ohio 


Cash Register Company 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Ford Makes Amazing 
Revelations 

‘ (Continued from page 11) 
thinks best, not what somebody else 
thinks best; for in carrying out the 
orders of the Engineer of the Uni- 
verse it is quite impossible to pass 
the buck. 

Mr. Ford is often referred to as a 
man: of contradictions. No one is 
more autocratic, for instance, nor 
more democratic. He uses his wealth 
ruthlessly, yet no one is less wealth- 
conscious. To me he has always 
seemed one of the most modest of 
men. He doesn’t “condescend” to 
talk with newspaper men. He either 
talks with them or he doesn’t; if he 
does, the talk is always on the level, 
and not as though his time were too 
precious to listen to what the other 
fellow had to say. He won’t make 
appointments for mere conversation. 
You either find him or you don’t. 
He likes to chat with people, but he 
keeps himself foot-loose. His time 
is altogether too precious to have 
every minute of it scheduled for 
weeks in advance. 

These seeming contradictions are 
quite understandable if one remem- 
bers his fundamental conception of 
human life. He has no notion that 
wealth has made him great, and any- 
one who is impressed merely by his 
wealth bores him. In his personal 
contacts he likes to dodge the sub- 
ject. He would prefer to talk with 
a machinist about machinery, or 
with somebody who likes birds about 
birds. In these contacts, he asks no 
deference ; and if he gets it, he sus- 
pects it is mere deference to wealth 
and that ends his interest. 

Ford Hotly Denies 
Workers Are Robots 

On the other hand, if you work 
for him, especially if you are asso- 
ciated with him in the formation of 
any of his policies, there is abund- 
ant testimony that he is a ruthless 
autocrat, demanding absolute obedi- 
ence, and is shockingly inconsider- 
ate of the other fellow’s feelings. 
Whether Mr. Ford is aware of this, 
I never could find out; or whether, 
being aware, he cares. For mere 
“clubbiness,” I know, he has no use. 
For the good fellow who congregates 
with other good fellows and sings 
“Hail Hail! the gang’s all here,’ he 
has nothing but scorn. They may 
treat each other royally, but the fact 
remains that the gang is not all there. 
Individualist though he is, Henry 
Ford always remembers that the 
purpose of industry is not to make 
money but to provide the public with 
something which the public wants. 

“And if you are going to do that 
job right,” he told me, “you can’t 
leave anybody out.” 

It isn’t, however, that he feels the 
responsibility for their suffering. 
The responsibility which he feels is 
that of doing his job right. 


That he is irritated to some ex- 
tent by a certain kind of criticism, 
I had occasion to learn. Criticisms 
of his business policies amuse him. 
But the intimation that the Ford fac- 
tories turn the workers into mere 
automatons gets on his nerves. Some 
chance remark: of mine made him 








Why Ford Delayed 


HE whole world was 

waiting. There was 
much unemployment. Busi- 
ness was nervous and upset. 
Everything seemed to depend 
upon Ford resuming produc- 
tion, but it was many months 
after Model T was abandoned 
before Model A appeared. 

Why did Henry Ford wait?: 

Did he not realize that he 
was losing money in greater 
amounts than money was 
ever lost before? 

Did he not see the unem- 
ployment, and did he not feel 
any responsibility for it? 

Did he not care whether his 
sales organization was be- 
coming disorganized and 
scores of his record men were 
signing up with his competi- 
tors? 

This article will give you 
Henry Ford’s own startling 
explanation. He says he lost 
nothing and that his capital 
was used for the only purpose 
for which it could be used. 

He says that salesmen 
never made a car but that the 
right car will make plenty of 
salesmen. 

As to his personal responsi- 
bility for the suffering of 
others—but that is the big 
kick of the interview and you 
must dig it out for yourself. 




















suspect that I shared this prevalent 
impression. 

“You think a worker on our as- 
sembling line doesn’t have to be 
skilled,” he said, rather hotly. “You 
don’t know what you're talking 
about. I tell you, those fellows out 
there to-day have more skill, and 
need to have more skill, than the old- 
fashioned mechanics ever had.” 

“But, Mr. Ford,” I protested. “I— 

“IT don’t want to talk with you 
any more,” he said, “until you’ve 
learned something. You go out on 
the line. Go through the Rouge 
plant. Talk with the men who are 
organizing the work out there, and 
find out anything that you can find 
out. If you come back here then 
and tell me that the men are becom- 
ing’ automatons, I'll listen to you, 
but there’s no use of talking, when 
we can’t understand each other.” 

Mr. Ford went out to do his dis- 
agreeable job and I set out on my 
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strange commission. Obviously, I 
couldn’t talk with the 45,000 who 
were then working at the River 
Rouge plant, and it was a couple of 
days before I could get an appoint- 
ment with Mr. Sorensen, the super- 
intendent. 

Charles E. Sorensen is commonly 
spoken of as Ford’s “Man Friday,” 
but he is still an indistinct figure to 
the world at large. For several 
years I have heard him praised, and 
blamed, for nearly all the Ford poli- 
cies, but this was the first time that 
I had ever met him. On my first 
visits to Detroit, :some years ago, 
other people were usually given credit 
for Ford’s success. 

“It isn’t Ford, it’s Couzens,” they 
said at first. And later, “It isn’t 
Ford, it’s Klingensmith.” After 
that, there came other names. But 
as one after another of these geniuses 
disappeared from the scene and 
Ford’s success became more phenom- - 
enal than ever, those who have 
stuck to the formula have usually 
been limited to “It isn’t Ford, it’s 
Sorensen.” 

Naturally, I discount the formula. 
But it is remarkable, when one 
comes to think of it, that such a man 
as Sorensen could be cutting such 
a figure in American life and yet 
remain so indistinct a personality. A 
word from him and a new steel mill 
is erected. Another word and ten 
thousand new jobs are created and 
the destiny of ten thousand Ameri- 
can families affected. A few years 
ago, this man was a pattern maker, 
with almost no schooling. He had to 
struggle even for a chance to learn a 
trade. He had no philosophies and 
no understanding of why he was 
struggling so, but he pushed himself 
through a world which he did not 
comprehend until, by accident, he 
came in contact with Henry Ford. 


No Stopping Place 
for Modern Industry 

Since then, he has had no trouble 
in finding his way. To find Ford’s 
way became his goal, and he has ap- 
plied almost superhuman energy to 
the task. To-day he looks like a 
half-back at the height of the sea- 
son. If he has ever been tired, no 
one has heard about it. And if any- 
one in his domain reaches a point 
where he is more interested in other 
things than in work Sorensen is all 
for giving him a permanent vaca- 
tion. 

Work is Sorensen’s religion. He, 
too, is not clubby. If a man doesn’t 
seem to be making good, Sorensen is 
strangely patient with him and will 
go to no end of trouble to find out 
why. Paradoxically, it is the man 
who does seem to be making good 
toward whom he seems impatient. 
Sorensen has the reputation of driv- 
ing such people pretty hard. 

There’s a reason. I don’t pretend 
to have solved the riddle of Sorensen 
in a few hours of acquaintance, but 
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You can now Lalk 
from (Coast to coast for only $ 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


On DecEMBER I, 1927, telephone rates on calls 
to points 390 miles or more away were again 
substantially reduced. The day station to 
station rate from coast to coast is now only 
$9. Other typical station to station day rates 
are: Baltimore to Los Angeles, $8.25. Seattle 
to Chicago, $6.50. Denver to New York, $6.00. 
Atlanta to San Francisco, $7.75. Cleveland to 


Omaha, $3.25. Minneapolis to St. Louis, $2.30. 
Night rates—less. 


The greater the distance, the greater the sav- 
ing by these new rates—in long trips, 
time and expense. 





Saysa large fruit, vegetableand produce house, 
“All of our buying is done by Long Distance.”’ 

An automobile manufacturer, ‘‘It reduces 
distance to nothing, and gives us an oppor- 
tunity to talk with our dealers . . 
though they were at the plant.”’ 

A large paper company, ‘Telephone selling 
has become a necessity. Hours are saved this 
way. Selling cost reduced.”’ 

What distant call now would make a needed 
appointment, close a pending purchase or 
make a sale? Calling by number takes less 
time. Number, please? 


. just as 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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I caught on to one of his basic prin- 
ciples. Modern industry has no 
stopping-place. An individual may 
have a stopping-place, but industry 
must go on faster and faster. Since 
industry is driven by men, however, 
it is up to the executive to release all 
the power he can find in everybody. 
If a man’s ambition can not be 
whetted, it isn’t necessary to throw 
him on the scrap-heap. He can hold 
a job in the ranks, where all he will 
have to do is to keep up with the 
crowd—and in an industry as large 
as Ford’s one can find a place which 
even cripples and otherwise handi- 
capped persons can fill. But if a 
man does develop ambition, it is up 
to the executive to ride this ambition 
to its utmost possible limit. 


A salesman who makes a good 
record is especially in for a riding. 
The salesman may, in his own mind, 
be aiming at nothing more than 
$10,000 a year; and when he reaches 
that mark, he may wish to rest upon 
his laurels. But the boss, under this 
system, can not let anybody rest— 
that is, anybody who has shown any 
capacity for development. Espe- 
cially is this so if, in the course of his 
promotion, he has come to have 
many workers under him. A man at 
a machine, who does not care to rise 
any higher, may be permitted to stay 
at that machine; but if a man with 
men under him is content with his 
present record, he simply clogs the 
organization. 


Too Many Content 
to Hold Old Jobs 


Ford is not contented. Sorensen 
is not contented. And the more I 
looked at the works, the more I was 
impressed that the management was 
putting a premium upon discontent. 

I said as much later to Mr. Ford. 
He would not commit himself at 
first, in words, but he laughed. 


“The first big wallop you gave 
the world,” I said, “was when you 
threw away the old theory that labor 
like other commodities, must be 
bought in the cheapest market and 
set about to make wages as high as 
you could make them. Then you 
followed that up by demonstrating 
that a short work-day is more profit- 
able than a long one, and you finally 
got around to the five-day week. 
These steps have been revolutionary, 
but they are hardly as startling as 
the things I think I see in your or- 
ganization now. It is the contented 
worker, the contented employee, who 
seems to be giving you all the 
troubles you have. You seem to be 
wanting to stir up discontent 
throughout your whole organization. 
And if that is the way to succeed in 
business, it will be a new one on 
most of the business men I know.” 

“I never thought of it just like 
that,” he said. “What brings you 
to that conclusion ?” 


“You have told me yourself,” I 
answered, “that you have tried to 
get your superintendents to shift the 
men around from job to job, to re- 
lieve the monotony and to give them 
a chance to equip themselves for big- 
ger responsibilities, but that the men 
objected. You were informed, you 
told me, that the men generally pre- 
ferred to remain on the jobs which 
they had become used to. Mr. Sor- 
ensen confirms this. He has tried, 
he told me, to groom a lot of fel- 
lows for promotion, but too many of 
them are content to stay just where 
they are. Then, on our first meeting 
this time, you draw that picture 
showing the necessity of keeping the 
pot boiling over in order to get rid 
of the dross. Just who are the dross, 
Mr. Ford? Are they discontented 
employees who want to improve 
conditions generally, or aren’t they 
men who have become contented with 
things as they are and want to sit 
pretty ?” 

Mr. Ford’s answer was a cryptic 
smile. 

As to the skill it requires to work 
on the assembling line, I can not 
speak authoritatively. I talked with 
many Ford employees. Some of 
them like their jobs and some don’t. 
But such criticisms as I heard have 
nothing whatever to do with the com- 
mon theory that the machine is mak- 
ing automatons out of them. It is 
not when the Ford works are going 
at top speed that the workers grum- 
ble. It is when they are shut down— 
which, it must be admitted, is not 
often. 


Men used to working alone natur- 


ally find it irksome to work in con- 
cert with so many other men, espe- 
cially if they are getting on in years 
and have learned their trade in what 
they call the “good old days” when 
the standard of living was a small 
fraction of what it is to-day. 

But it is not the speed to which 
they object. Nor is it the hard labor. 
As a matter of fact, “speeding up” 
in the modern factory does not mean 
what those who read about it think 
it does. They think it means the 
double-quick of military tactics, 
whereas it simply means more co- 
ordination of effort. Workers on 
the big modern machine do not work 
as fast as corn-huskers or hay-pitch- 
ers or wood-choppers used to work. 
It isn’t necessary. If they did so, 
moreover, they would be likely to 
get tired, and modern industry 
knows that it can not afford to let 
its workers get too tired. 


Little Back Breaking 
Toil on Belt-Line 


Certainly there is little lugging 
and lifting and back-breaking hard 
work in the modern plant. Heavy 
things can be lifted and lugged much 
better by machinery, and they are. 
The assembling line which I watched 
seemed more like a modern dance. 
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“But what will happen,” I asked 
Mr. Ford, referring to the assembly 
line, “when all our work in Amer- 
ica is handled in some such way as 
this ?” 

“There will be a lot of work done,” 
he said. 

“And a lot of things made,” I 
added. “Is that the only answer?” 

“Of course not,” he replied. 
“When work generally is organized 
like this, we will be able to make 
the things we want in much less time. 
The hours of labor will constantly be 
lessened and the pay will constantly 
be increased.” 

“Perhaps to a five-hour week 
pretty soon,” I ventured. 

“You're getting ahead pretty fast,” 
said Mr. Ford. 

The possibilities of such a Utopia 
did not seem to fascinate him par- 
ticularly. He could see the logic of 
it, but he did not care. It is not up 
to him to bring Utopia to earth. It 
is up to him to do his job in the 
Ford Motor Company. If others 
copy his tactics until the bulk of the 
world’s work is done by scientific 
modern methods, and we can all 
work in relays of a few weeks a 
year, spending the rest of the time in 
the pursuit of culture, Henry Ford 
will probably have no objections. 
But that is not his goal. He is con- 
cerned rather that the Ford Motor 
Company shall do with all its might 
the things which it finds to do. He 
has no notion that he has reached 
that goal yet. He can tell only by 
experience. 


Believes Human Souls 
Pass on to Other Bodies 


This is the secret, I think, of 
Ford’s worldwide reputation as a 
humanitarian and a_ philanthropist, 
although he does not believe in giv- 
ing and simply can not understand 
those who laud him so. Regularly 
he disappoints and disillusions the 
lauders, but he can not down the 
myth. On the other hand, it is the 
secret of his seeming ruthlessness 
and his complete disinterest in grand 
schemes to “humanize” his plant. 

Making life easy for the workers 
is not on his mind. He just happens 
to have learned, that is all, that 
higher and higher wages, and fewer 
and fewer hours of factory work, is 
the law of industrial progress, and 
that more and better cars can be 
made by due obedience to that law. 
If others disobey the law, that is 
their affair. Ford does not weep 
over the distress they thus may 
cause. There is no cure for human 
ills, as he sees it, until people learn 
the law of human life, and the only 
way they can learn is by experience. 


That the experience of one gen- 
eration is passed over to the next 
does not figure much in Mr. Ford’s 
philosophy. He is not even that 
much of a socialist. What passes 
over from one generation to another, 
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as he sees it, is the individual hu- 
man soul—the soul which has oc- 
cupied a body, perhaps, in some now 
forgotten civilization being assigned 
by the Great Executive to be born 
again into present-day America to 
learn the lessons which work in 
America may give him. Henry 
Ford is the world’s champion indi- 
vidualist. But perhaps its greatest 
social force. 

Let me mention just one of the 
new developments in the great River 
Rouge plant, of vital interest, I be- 
lieve, to our whole industrial order. 
That is the new school for’ appren- 
tices. 

There has been a school at High- 
land Park for a number of years, a 
school in which hundreds of lucky 
youngsters have been able to learn 
various trades before getting jobs in 
the Ford factories. The new school 
is an out-growth of that, with some 
startling innovations. 

One might expect of a Ford school 
that it would fit the boy for the 
trade ; and that if the boy didn’t quite 
fit the trade, he would be whittled 
down to fit it. One would hardly 
expect—at least many would not— 
that a Ford school would spend much 
time in fitting the trade to the boy. 

But that is exactly what the River 


Rouge school is attempting. Condi- 
tions have changed with the advent 
of the new car, and the need for 
more skill and more ambition is felt 
by the management. It was rela- 
tively easy to fit a boy for a trade; 
but to make him want to become a 
master at it, and eager to develop 
the best that was in him in every pos- 
sible way, that was not so easy. With 
characteristic directness, though 
with little theoretical study, Mr. 
Sorensen is experimenting with ‘a 
school which shall fill these needs. 


Boys’ Eagerness to Learn 
Whetted by the School 

He is not selecting particularly 
qualified boys. That is not the Ford 
way. Selection is made easy by se- 
lecting youngsters who seem in most 
need of the experience; but if there 
are none on the waiting list who are 
especially poor, almost any boy will 
do. 

But how is this boy’s ambition to 
be inspired? Mr. Sorensen figured 
it out—and if he had read a hundred 
tomes on modern pedagogy, he could 
not have reached a more modern 
conclusion: that the short cut to the 
answer would be to find out what 
the boy was interested in. 


So the boy is set on one job; and 


‘to do disagreeable things? 
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if he doesn’t like it, or he shows by 
his actions that it doesn’t interest him 
much, he is hauled off immediately 
and started somewhere else. 

I know one boy who was tried out 
under every instructor in the place 
and failed under them all. But the 
boy was not expelled from school. 
A casual remark of his to the effect 
that he “didn’t want to learn any 
of them things, anyway,” and that 
his father was a bricklayer and he 
was going to be, caused Mr. Soren- 
sen to give orders that a course in 
bricklaying be started. It was— 
and the boy is making astonishing 
strides toward success. 

I do not know that this idea will 
grow until it pervades the Ford or- 
ganization, but I think it may. It 
may seem somewhat at variance, at 
first, with Mr. Ford’s theory that 
we can learn only by doing disagree- 
able things, but there may be no con- 
tradiction. For how does one learn 
How 
does one develop self-discipline? In 
the same way, perhaps, that Henry 
Ford did. By becoming so engrossed 
in something, like the making of a 
motor car, that one is willing to sac- 
rifice every other consideration to 
pursue the idea to its ultimate pos- 
sibilities. 





Los Angeles Brought the 
Ocean to Its Door 
(Continued from page 14) 


that of agriculture occurred in the 
field of minerals. The region con- 
tains a very large percentage of all 
the minerals used by civilized people, 
and these were being steadily brought 
forth for manufacturing purposes. 
Meanwhile cotton of the very high- 
est grade had been “discovered” in 
Imperial Valley and Arizona, and 
these areas were producing it in con- 
tinually increasing quantities. 

Likewise, an extensive import trade 
had been inaugurated: hardwvods 
from Mexico, Central America and 
Indo-China; crude rubber from the 
Straits Settlements ; hemp and cocoa- 
nut oil from the Philippines ; raw silk 
from Japan and China. These vari- 
ous materials were being extensively 
imported and manufactured. Na- 
turally such a rapid and continuous 
growth called for increased railway 
transportation, and once more the 
law of supply and demand proved 
equal to the occasion. 


Harbor Breaks Records . 

The harbor, which until after 1910 
did not even exist, and which even 
in 1912 had but $236,000 of exports, 
began a rapid advance. During 1914 
the total cargo handled was 1,682,000 
tons, estimated at $45,000,000. In 
1921 it reached 4,296,000 tons with 
a value of $188,000,000; in 1924 it 
exceeded 26,500,000 tons with a 
value of $643,000,000 and the next 


year the value surpassed $670,000,- 
000, topping all other American ports 
except New York. 

Meanwhile the six foreign steam- 
ship lines which in 1918 touched at 
this man-made harbor had by 1926 
increased to 157 lines with an average 
of 6,300 ships per year, serving more 
than 100 ports in 50 foreign coun- 
tries, carrying every conceivable 
variety of local product to the outside 
world. And to this ocean traffic must 
be added the tremendous volume of 
products that were carried both East 
and West by the three transconti- 
nental railroads. 

Thus had this playground of 
twenty-five years ago converted it- 
self into one of the nation’s greatest 
manufacturing centers, with a harbor 
rivalling any in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and with a world trade which 
in itself was sufficient to support an 
empire. 

It is this combination of forces 
working simultaneously from the raw 
material to the finished product, and 
even on to world markets, that has 
produced in the Los Angeles indus- 
trial movement a situation peculiar to 
the West, and not like any similar 
movement in the East. In other 
words here is creative manufactur- 
ing. Every new country is creative 
in its impulse; the West has always 
been so, and the reason for this is 
found not less in a desire than in 
the requirements of grim necessity; 
if the West did not create, then the 
task would not be achieved. Thus 
the creative impulse becomes a habit. 


Another example of the creative 
impulse in Western activities is found 
in the manufacture of motion pic- 
tures. They manufacture in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area 85 per cent. 
of all the motion pictures made in 
the United States, and 70 per cent. 
of all that are made in the world. 


Water Power Project 


A final example of the creative 
work is found in the Colorado River 
situation. For many years Los 
Angeles has worked persistently in 
an effort to secure the development 
of this great waterway. For the 
last half decade this effort has re- 
volved about a plan to build a huge 
dam, at or near Boulder Canyon, a 
measure which is before both houses 
of Congress. 

The purposes of this proposed de- 
velopment are to protect the lowe: | 
river basin from an annual flood 
menace; to irrigate some 2,000,000 
acres of arid land; to create a new 
domestic water supply for Southern 
California cities, and to generate 
1,000,000 horsepower of  hydro- 
electricity. 

Beyond all this is a further im- 
portant fact: that the creative im- 
pulse, working persistently through 
the mind of any American commun- 
ity, cannot fail ultimately to evolve, 
develop and perfect, many important 
products of many sorts, and of a 
character to enrich not only the cof- 
fers but likewise the culture of the 
people of the United States. 
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“For when all things were matte, none- 
was made better than this, to be a lone mani 
companion. ..a sad mans cordial...a chilly 
man's fire... there is no herb like it under 
the canopy of heaven. Crfanizs Kincs.ev 
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“WESTWARD Ho!” 









all f AY BACK 
wo in the early 
seventies, before 
most of us were 
born, a fine old 
Southern gentleman, Colonel James 
N. Wellman, was mellowing to- 
bacco, by his own secret method, 
as tobacco had never been mel- 
lowed before! 

And today, in Granger Rough 
Cut you'll find the same full-bodied 
flavor and the same sweet-as-a-nut 
richness that was so popular in 
those good old days. 

For Wellman’s costly but effec- 
tive method is Granger’s exclusive 
secret, and its never-to-be-forgotten 
mellowness is yours to enjoy. 

Pack down those shaggy, cool- 
burning flakes. They’re made for 
pipes only. Light up and take your 
first long deep breath of its rich 
aroma. Then you will realize why 
we say “Old Colonel Wellman left - 
a legacy to you!” 





Packed in soft, heavy 
foil instead of costly tin, a genuine ad- 
vantage and an economy, too... It is 
a fact that if GRANGER were packed 
in tins it would cost fifteen cents. 
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GRANGER ROUGH CUT 


A TOBACCO MADE AND CUT FOR PIPES...10 CENTS 
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Now Ready—Just Off The Press 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 


offered with three years (72 issues) of FORBES MAGAZINE 


Fifteen of our fastest-selling business books now combined in a twelve 
volume, uniform set—that is FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY! 
Never before has Forbes Magazine made an offer like this! 


The Most Useful Business 
' Library Ever Compiled 


Nowhere but in FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 
will you find such a combination of authorities on 
business. ‘ 


The value of a business book depends on the ex- 
perience and achievements of the author. No 
one can question the outstanding value of books 
written by such men as James H. Rand, Jr., 
President of Remington-Rand, Inc., a $60,000,000 
corporation—Roger W. Babson, President, Bab- 
son's Statistical Organization — John Moody, 
President, Moody’s Investors Service—B. C. 
Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine—Herbert N. 
Casson, William R. Basset, Homer J. Buckley and 
the others. These men are all leaders in their field. 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY is for the: busy 
business man who must husband his precious 
golden minutes. It is for the man who wants 
ideas to-day. It is for the man with heavy re- 
sponsibilities who seeks solutions to pressing 
problems of an immediate nature. 

FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will carry you through 


problems in selling, distributing, manufacturing, manage- 
ment, investments and personal financing. It will inspire you 
when you are depressed—it will give you a new, refresh- 
ing virility when your own ideas come a little slowly. 

Surely Rand, Babson, Moody, Forbes, Casson, Buckley and 
Basset have sound, practical advice and guidance to offer 
you. Take advantage of the hundreds of years of experience 
represented in their achievements. 


Send for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. Then, any night, 
reach out to your book-shelf, take the book you want, and 
settle down to a half-hour of interesting, profitable reading. 
Next day, put into practice the ideas you gained the previous 
night. That is how, you will find, it works! 
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And the price for both the FORBES BUSINESS 
LIBRARY and 72 issues of FORBES is only $15.00! 


The economies necessary to enable us to make this 
offer were effected in the paper and binding. 


New subscribers will have their subscriptions start with 
the issue current at the time we get the order. 


Present subscribers may have their subscriptions ex- 
tended for three years. The orders, however, must be 
sent in now. The subscriptions will be extended 
automatically. 

We cannot, under any circumstances nor at any price, accept orders 


for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY without the three year sub- 
scription to FORBES. 


Send your order to-day 


You need no longer be alone in meeting problems as they arise each 
day. Now, thanks to FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, the advice, 
guidance and wisdom of the great leaders of Modern Business may 
be yours. 


You can learn through the mistakes of these leaders and never need 
make these same errors yourself. You can apply the same astute 
methods to your business that brought them success. All they have 
learned through many busy years need be no further away than your 
book-shelf! Time waits for no man. Send your order now. 


120 Fifth Avenue; 


Forbes Magazine New York, N. Y. 
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AN you make your business activites square with your religion? 


.. Business 


You sometimes hear a man say, “Religion and business dowt mix.” 


Well, do they? Can they? 


If they don’t and can’t, of what earthly use is religion? 


Forses has been presenting articles on this subject by Charles Stelzle, the ex-machinist who 
became a powerful preacher among the laboring classes and is now a foremost laborer in 
hastening the adoption of the Golden Rule in all relationships between employers and employees, 


between so-called Capital and so-called Labor. 


Here are some comments received. 
How do you feel? 


How They Can Mix; 
One Example Given 

H.WIRT ACKER, Farmers Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio: 

I do think that Religion and Busi- 
ness can mix. A very interesting ex- 
ample of this is the Arthur Nash 
Clothing Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Rule in his factory and built a very 
successful organization within a few 
years. Surely his influence has been 
very good. 


The, Church Can Learn 
From Business 
E. J. LONG, San Mateo, California 
Let us hope that this series of ar- 
ticles will give the church an infu- 
sion of business methods for the 
business man has already found that 
a part of his working day consists of 
welfare work. The church is in a 
serious condition since it is utterly 
out of tune with the times. The 
world of business is already per- 
meated with the religious spirit; 
witness the Red Cross, the Commun- 
ity Chest and other large undertak- 
ings for the benefit of humanity. 
Large groups of capital are shoulder- 
ing the world’s problems. Business 
men and employees co-operating 
have so much success in bettering life 
that the old fashioned and uninterest- 
ing churches carry no appeal to 
them. 


Has Business Man 
Religion to Mix? 

FRANK B. KIRBY, Sales Man- 
ager, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago, Iil.: 

If the religion of a business man 
cannot be mixed and made a part of 
his business there is something wrong 
with his religion. The answer to 


Mr. Nash applied the Golden. 


your question: “Business and Re- 
ligion—Can They Be . Mixed?” 
therefore is “Yes.” There is no argu- 
ment that the better the religion the 
more stable the business. Business 
that is backed by fundamental princi- 
ples of religion has the better chance 
of enduring. Man is physical, spir- 
itual and mental. Religion deals 
mostly with the spiritual but has a 
direct bearing on all three. The re- 
ligion that is vital on Sunday is meant 
to apply to all of life including a 
man’s home, his business and social 
affairs. 

Agrees with Spirit 

of Stelzle Articles 

J.B. GREER, Greer’s Stores, Mo- 
bile, Ala.: 

I certainly enjoyed your article in 
Forses “Can Religious Spirit Func- 
tion in Business,” and thoroughly 
agree. 


Business Men Do 


Heed the Spiritual 


JOHN A. GOODELL, National 
Thrift Committee, New York City: 
I am perhaps a prejudiced person 
but it is my conviction that our busi- 
ness men realize the value of such 
topics being presented to the busi- 
ness world of to-day. 
Day of Unity 
Not Far Off 

C. S. PIKE, Plant Manager, H. 
& W. B. Drew Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.: 

The article on Religion and Busi- 
ness was great. I did not see a word 
that was not practical, true and 
needed. Rather than say the two 
subjects were poorly related or an- 
tagonistic, I. believe the time is not 
far off when we will be acting on the 
realization that they are one. The 
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and 


Religion 






magazine of 
business nat- 
urally en- 
counters the 
subject and 
if it is not 
afraid, deals 
with it 
frankly as 
you have 
think it was 
done. I 
Babson who =z 
said the 


greatest number of business failures 
was attributable to the inability of 
executives to perceive true values. 
As we clear up our foggy ideas of 
the applicaticn for religion we will 
see better. The article helps. 
Religion Does 
Have Big Role 

W. M. CUFF, Louisville Board 
of Trade, Louisville, Ky.: 
_ Religion to me must be the Chris- 
tian religion but Mr. Stelzle is writ- 
ing along broader lines. To my way 
of thinking, if a man’s religion cannot 
be taken into. his business then his 
— is not worth very much to 


Business Believed 
Force for the Right 


R. J. WILLIAMS, Director of 
Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash.: 

“Can Religious Spirit Function in 
Business?” I believe it can. More- 
over, I believe that it does to a much 
greater degree than Mr. Stelzle and 
many other preachers think. Big 
business is one of the greatest forces 
for righteousness in the world. If 
this fact were generally recognized, 

(Continued on page 38) 








"Vis Key Men of Industry 


Give the Foreman a Fair Chance—Peering Into Nook 
and Cranny He Can Find Out What’s Wrong With Output 


VERY competent factory 
A manager says that ten signs 
of an up-to-date factory are: 

The right fixtures, jigs, and cut- 
ters. 

Foremen are not overwhelmed 
with clerical work. Their full time 
is given to their men. 

tes are not cut on piecework, 
unless there is a change in the ma- 
chine or the process. 

The operator on a machine always 
has a spare cutter or tool ready in 
case of br . 

Workers have plenty of light, but 
no glare in their eyes. 

Workers are not kept waiting for 
jobs. 

Any good suggestion, made 


By Herbert N. Casson 


of unskilled people and then held 
responsible for large output and low 
costs. 

A foreman should look into every 
nook and cranny of his department. 
He should ask why. He should ask 
how. He should ask, “Can it be im- 
proved ?” 

He should ask such questions as 
these: 

Are too many boilers carried in 
service or too few? 

What can be done to prevent peak 
loads ? 


Are spare parts available for all 
important equipment? 

He must study all the conditions 
under which his men have to work. 
He should notice how many uphill 
jobs there are. He must find out 
if his workmen have a fair chance to 
do the best they can. 

He should study, too, the layout of 
his machines. How many of them 
are in the wrong place? Is it not 
true that many machines are put in 
a vacant place temporarily and never 
moved? Foremen must look into 
this. 

The work as it goes forward 
should move either in a 
straight line or in a curve. 








by a workman, is paid for. 

Jobs are not started unless 
they can be carried through 
without delay. 

Materials and work in 
process are handled mechan- 
ically. 

A worker is given every 
possible chance to earn more 
money. 

As soon as a workman is 
elevated to the position of 
foreman, he must study, 
first of all the working con- 
ditions of his department. 








The Foreman-Prince 


HE Prince of Wales said: 
“Adopt—adapt—improve.” In 
the factory that is the foreman’s 
role for he ought to be a prince 
among the men as well as with the 
Board of Directors. 


This is the second of a series of 
articles by Herbert N. Casson on 
Foremanship. 


It should not be carted here 
and there all over the works. 

Many mills and factories 
are greatly deficient in ma- 
terial handling devices. They 
don’t have enough belt-con- 
veyors, gravity-conveyors, 
platform trucks, overhead- 
conveyers, trays, chutes, 
hoists, etc. 

Here are a few of the 
advantages of mechanical 
handling, from the point of 
view of the foreman: 

Reduces cost of transpor- 











He must look at the build- 








ing itself, the floors, doors, 


lights, stores, transport system, 
power, belts, lubrication, sanitary 
conditions, safety, etc. He must 


study all these as well as his machines 
and materials. 

He must make a list of all the bad 
conditions that he finds, and pass it 
on to his manager. Once, in a fair- 
sized factory, I had the foremen 
make a list of the disadvantages that 
could be removed. They found 147. 
The higher-ups were amazed. They 
found that their factory was unfin- 
ished. It was full of disadvantages 
and make-shifts. As a matter of 
fact, almost every factory is unfin- 
ished. The foremen are well aware 
of it, if no one else is. 

Foremen should not be expected 
to make bricks without straw. They 
have a right to a well-equipped de- 
partment, and they should call atten- 
tion to the disadvantages under 
which they are expected to produce 
goods at a low cost. 

Too many foremen are given a 
half-finished department and a squad 


What is done to prevent leakage 
of cold air through the boiler setting 
and furnace? 

Are the boiler tubes kept clean in- 
side and out? 

Are all hot surfaces insulated? 

How many idle machine hours, 
last year were caused by faulty 
power transmission? 

Are oilers careful to see that the 
motor windings do not become oil- 
choked ? 

Are cuts and feeds being checked 
up? 

Are cast parts being used where 
stamped metal parts would be better ? 

Are the trucking aisles clear of 
obstruction ? 

Are the sprinklers ready for a fire, 
or has someone left a valve closed? 

Do the line shaft bearings burn 
out now and then? 

How much of the power is wasted 
by belt slippage? 

Are all motors inspected regularly ? 

Are the boiler tubes kept free of 
scale? 


tation. 

Reduces the quality of 
work in process. 

Increases unit of handling. 

Reduces congestion in work rooms. 

Prevents delay. 

Increases output by acting as auto- 
matic pace-maker. 

Enables workmen to give their 
full time to production. 

Substitutes efficient machinery for 
unreliable human labor. 

Reduces costs of supervision. 

Enables the closer grouping of 
machines. 

Eliminates drudgery. 

Gives a foreman a fair chance to 
do his best work and to supervise 
and teach his workers. 

I am confident that any manufac- 
turer who will give his own personal 
attention to mechanical handling for 
three months, can increase wages 
and dividends both, and lower the 
cost of his product. 

_ Then there is the matter of light- 
ing. 

More than a quarter of all indus- 
trial workers have defective eyesight. 
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Murray Balloon Cords are 
made full oversize. The 
flat raised tread is so scien- 
tifically designed that all 
buttons and even the ribs 
tie in perfectly when flexing 
and carrying their full load. 
Balloon Cords are made 
of the finest materials ob- 
tainable, in both four and 


DEALERS ARE INVITED to six plyconstruction. The 
investigate the MAurray Wh esaerd which 
ensures to the tire dealer a substantial, profit- 
able permanent business. squeegees between the plys 


makes long life and even 
tread wear a certainty. 
Sincerely offered as the 
finest tires obtainable, re- 
gardless of cost. 


TIRES “ TUBES 


BELTING, GARDEN HOSE, FIRE HOSE,GASOLINE HOSE, RUBBER FLOOR TILE. 


addition of pure gum 
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This is a fact for foremen to con- 
sider. 

Good lighting increases output, im- 
proves quality, prevents accidents, 
decreases eye-strain and adds to the 
contentment and comfort of the 
workmen. 

I fave found factory workers in- 
specting white articles against a 
white background, and dark grey 
articles against dark grey and black 
articles against black. In all three 
instances, efficient seeing was impos- 
sible. In the case of the black arti- 
cles, I had a sheet of white paper put 
under glass and used as a_ back- 
ground. At once the inspection be- 
came quicker and more careful. 

Practically all machinery is black. 
Why? Is there a good reason for 
this, or is it only an industrial tra- 
dition? Very likely it is black so that 
it won’t show marks of dirty fingers. 

If this is the only reason, then I 
would say that it is not an acceptable 
one, and that we shall presently have 
to consider the color problem of each 
machine in the factory. It is quite 
likely that some large machines 
should be painted in four or five dif- 


ferent colors. 


Business and Religion 
(Continued from page 35) 


instead of classifying all business as 
being selfish and heartless, we would 
hurry along the day when the Golden 
Rule would be the foundation of all 
legitimate business. I do not believe 
that there is any business so large, 
so widespread, or so highly com- 
petitive that it may not be conducted 
on the basis of the Golden Rule. 


Business Realizes 
“Rule” Is Golden 

GLEN H. MOHR, Sales Repre- 
sentative, W. B. Foshay Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: 

I have always believed that it is a 
very poor religion that cannot be 
lived and practiced seven days a 
week. If the Golden Rule could be 
put into practice in the world to-day 
the volume of business done would 
be increased 100 per cent. I believe 
the people in the business world are 
beginning to realize this. The Golden 
Rule is being practiced to a greater 
extent than ever before. 


Church is Vital 
to Nation’s Welfare 

H. H. Stacy, Carl N. Corwin Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

I have been raised in a Christian 
family and know something of the 
Bible. Your article has renewed my 
desire to bring religion and every 
day life more on a mutual basis. I 
and many others have been taking a 
“liberal” view of religion probably 
because of life coming too easy. I 
know the church is vital to national 
welfare. Your article has proved to 
be a moral tonic to me. 


The eye sees color more easily and 
more quickly than it sees shape. 
That is why Germany has adopted 
the device of painting all danger 
spots red, in its mills and factories. 

Then there is the matter of ven- 
tilation. Too many factories have 
humid air and stale air. These two 
cost millions every year in loss of 
wages and profits. 


Heat Slows Up Work 


We need cool, dry, fresh air if we 
would keep healthy and energetic. 
Heat slows us up. Also, it tires us. 
The blood-flow through the hand is 
five times greater when a man is hot. 
In all factories and shops, the cooler 
the air is, the better, up to the point 
of discomfort. 

Then there is the matter of belts, 
which is of tremendous importance. 
Of all the waste in the average fac- 
tory, no waste is more common or 
more inexcusable than the waste of 
belting. 

In many cases I have found large 
works where no one has ever given 
any serious thought to the care of 
belting. No one has been trained in 
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Admires Publication 


of Stelzle Articles 


SEYMOUR A. .SUTORIUS, 
Dillon Read & Company, New York 
City: 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
expressing my high esteem of the 
new series of articles in Forses “Can 
Religious Spirit Function in Busi- 
ness?” I greatly admire your pub- 
lication for publishing such articles. 


Business Guidance 
Comes from God 


C. K. LYMAN, Recorder, County 
of Lake, Montana: 


The main reason for the friendly 
feeling that I have for your publica- 
tion is the fact that you often publish 
something that shows a recognition 
of God. All things come from God 
and not the least is true guidance in 
business. President Coolidge sounded 
a warning to the people of the United 
States which I believe is very timely. 
We must be careful to keep our 
heads in prosperity. Nations are 
built out of adversity and have al- 
ways gone to wreck through pros- 
perity. The same is true of the in- 
dividual and the reason is simple. Ad- 
versity tends to the realization of our 
weakness and the need for help from 
Him who made all things. Prosperity 
produces the opposite effect. Not 
only is it possible to exercise the 
Golden Rule in business but it is the 
first rule to put into effect. But the 
Golden Rule is a rule of love and 
the question arises, can a man put 
this rule into operation in his busi- 
ness, and produce the. expected re- 
sults if he does not have the love of 
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the matter. The belts are put up in 
a slipshod way and allowed to run 
until they break. 

The fact is that every foreman 
must be continually studying how 
his equipment and working condi- 
tions can be improved. As _ the 
Prince of Wales well said, he must 
“Adopt—adapt—improve.” 

He must adopt. This means that 
if you find a good idea or device any- 
where, you should make use of it. 

We must be teachable. We must 
learn something new every day. We 
must adapt. This means that if a 
new method does not suit our plant 
we can change it over and e it 
fit. We need not open our mouths 
and swallow everything new. We 
can alter it to suit our customers, our 
machinery or our workers. 

We must improve. Times change. 
Every new generation has new 
habits, and you cannot make money 
in these days with methods that were 
made in 1880. 

In conclusion, first get the plant 
right. Then get the process right. 
After that, you will have very little 
trouble in getting the costs and the 
output what they ought to be. 


X 


God in his heart? I do not believe 
that he can. This man would use the 
law for purely business reasons and 
not for any love toward his neigh- 
bor. He would not give the rule 
the religious application and would 
not have the view that Christ meant 
we should have. 


Difficult Subject 
Well Developed 


CLIFTON D. JACKSON, John 
Wanamaker, New York: 

The first of Dr. Stelzle’s articles. 
was most interesting. He has cov- 
ered a very difficult subject in a: 
most interesting way and Fores. 
should be congratulated in the prac-- 
tical presentation of the theme. 


“Not a Sparrow 
Shall Fall” 


JAMES E. MILLER, Fred 
Franke & Company, Louisville, Ky.: 

I think Mr. Stelzle’s article in 
Forses will call many a man’s at- 
tention to the fact that God, who 
sees each sparrow fall to the ground, 
is interested in the business problems 
of His children. I have always felt 
that when a man cannot take his 
religion into his business there is 
something wrong with his business 
or he has the wrong religion. 
Bankers Discussed 
“Religious Spirit” 

JOHN MERRILL, Halsey, Stuart 
& Company, Detroit, Mich.: 

I want you to know that I liked 
your article, “Can Religious Spirit 
Function in Business?” Several De- 
troit business men made glowing com- 
ments on it, and at a recent meeting 
of the Bankers’ Club, it was a lead- 
ing topic of discussion. 
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Employers referred to it as “open 
shop.” Mr. Trigg’s own business in- 
terests appeared to be with the em- 
ployers, but he had the vision to see 
that both sides were wrong, and that 
constant strikes represented a defin- 
ite loss to the community and to both 
employers and workers. 


Spoke Bluntly to Friends 


More than this, he had the courage, 
the tact and the position to say so, 
as one of his friends has remarked, 
“and get away with it.” In 1920 Mr. 
Trigg formed and became chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Chamber, and 
before the first meeting was ended 
he had made it clear that the purpose 
of the committee was not to be mere- 
ly a one-sided representation of the 
employers’ point of view. In plain 
words he pointed out that most of 
the “open shops” in Philadelphia 
were not open to many good Amer- 
ican workmen with union affiliations. 

For two years this committee met 
every week. At the end of that time 
it had made so much progress that 
at a business men’s luncheon given 
by the committee the following reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously: 


“As Americans, we recognize that we 
face a crucial condition in our social, po- 
litical and industrial life, which, if not 
corrected, can lead only to individual and 
national disaster. We recognize that the 
trend of combining interests of individuals 
and groups will continue. But we like- 
wise recognize that such interests in the 
creation of their relationships to the many 
must be controlled by the spirit of equity 
and reason if they are to endure. 

“Unjust exploitation of the many by the 
few, regardless of its position or field of 
activity, cannot continue, for self preserva- 
tion would force all citizens into hostile 
groups. The remedy of our present mal- 
ady lies in approaching the interests of 
others, be they employer or employee, 
buyer or seller, producer or distributor, in- 
dividual or group, in a spirit of fairness 
actuated by the Golden Rule.” 


Won Faith of Labor Men 


How well this was lived up to in 
practice may be indicated by the 
statement that Philadelphia has not 
had a strike of any consequence in 
five years. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Trigg and in co-operation with 
various other organizations—includ- 
ing a representative of labor—the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee worked 
out a program for the settlement of 
industrial disputes which was known 
for some years as the Philadelphia 
Plan. Space prohibits a detailed an- 
alysis of this plan, but it has worked 
so well that it is now being used 
throughout the country. Wherever 
it has been tried it has made the 
“open shop” open in practice as well 
as in name. 

That is one of the reasons why 
meetings of the Industrial Relations 
Committee—it still meets every week 
—are regularly attended. From time 
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to time union representatives are in 
conference with the committee. At 
times the labor men are in complete 
disagreement with the committee 
members, but there is no longer any 
question of good faith on either side. 
And this, in Mr. Trigg’s opinion, is 
the foundation of any progress that 
has been made. 

“We have succeeded in getting rid 
of the term industrial relations in 
this committee,” he says. “What we 
are after is better human relations. 
If we have achieved them it is only 
because employers have accepted the 
responsibility of taking the initiative, 
not only in making a clear statement 
of their own motives, but in studyng 
and understanding the point of view 
of the worker. When the relations 
of worker and employer are ap- 
proached from the point of view sub- 
scribed to in the Golden Rule reso- 
lution it becomes evident that their 
interests are identical—spiritually, 
politically and economically. 


A Federal Adviser 


“On a national scale there is still 
a great deal to be done in this direc- 
tion, but I doubt if men who have 
not thought about it can realize what 
tremendous progress we have made. 
Without this progress it would be 
impossible to introduce a single labor 
saving machine in any industry. 
Some grumbling is still heard over 
this process, but in the mass mind 
the economic value of machinery has 
been grasped and is understood. 
What is more important, our people 
have caught the social and spiritual 
value of the machine in relieving men 
of back breaking labor and giving 
them opportunities for self develop- 
ment unattainable without it.” - 

Because he is able to visualize any 
problem from the national point of 
view, Mr. Trigg has been in con- 
stant demand during the past ten 
years for various Federal activities 
of an industrial nature. He was Reg- 
ional Adviser for Region No. 4 of 
the War Industries Board, Resources 
and Conversion Section, in 1913. In 
1919 he was a member of President 
Wilson’s Industrial conference as a 
representative of employers, and in 
1921 he was a member of President 
Harding’s Unemployment Confer- 
ence. Out of the facts brought to 
light at this conference grew the 
movement which developed into the 
Hoover Committee to Survey Seas- 
onal Operation in the Construction 
Industries—of which Mr. Trigg was 
chairman—and also the now famous 
report on the control and elimination 
of business cycles. 

On the Hoover Committee Mr. 
Trigg was one of the authors of the 
plan to have Federal, State and 
municipal construction on - public 
projects speeded up during times of 
general unemployment... It is worth 
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noting here that Mr. Trigg had the 
courage in this connection to state 
the other side—that public projects 
not immediately needed should be 
curtailed during times of unusual 
prosperity. Many other business 
men had been fearful that this con- 
tention would lead to a falling off in 
demand. 


Public and Competition 


“Some progress already has been 
made in following out the recom- 
mendations of our committee along 
these lines,” says Mr. Trigg, “but the 
ultimate end cannot be achieved un- 
til our governmental officials charged 
with the building of public projects 
get a true picture of their function. 
When the people go ahead with im- 
provements not immediately needed, 
during times of great business activ- 
ity, they are competing with them- 
selves and damaging their own inter- 
ests. The result is to bid up prices 
beyond their normal economic level, 
and this is one of the major contrib- 
uting causes to the manufacture of 
business cycles. If we can level off 
the peaks it is obvious that we shall 
fill in the valleys.” 

Mr. Trigg had his fiftieth brithday 
a few months ago, and several hun- 
dred Philadelphia business men gave 
him a party for the avowed purpose 
of saying to him the things that ordi- 
narily are not said until after a man’s 
death. He doesn’t look fifty. In 
spite of the tremendous amount of 
work he has accomplished his face is 
unlined and his step is still elastic. 
A wonderful football player was 
missed in Mr. Trigg by the college 
scouts of thirty years ago. He is 
something over six feet, weighs 
around two hundred and is so full of 
energy that at most of his confer- 
ences he walks up and down the 
room, head up and shoulders back, 
with his hands thrust into his pock- 
ets. 

How He Gets Around! 


Since 1918 Mr. Trigg has been a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and he is a member of 
the executive committee for the cur- 
rent year. He has been a director of 
the Southeastern Chapter of the 
American Red Cross since 1918, and 
is director or trustee in about twenty 
charitable, cultural and business or- 
ganizations. The point of interest 
about these posts is that Mr. Trigg 
will not accept an appointment un- 
less he can see his way clear to at- 
tend the majority of the meetings— 
and he does attend them. How he 
gets around, yet still finds time to get 
a lot of recreation out of his fine 
dairy farm in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, is a mystery even to his close 
associates. His only explanation is 
“organization” —of his own time and 
energy as well as of his subordinates. 
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Our forecast of the probable trend 
of General Business, Stocks and Bonds, 
Sales, Commodities, and Labor will be 
of inestimable value to you in de- 
termining your policy for 1928. 


With a few fundamental facts settled 
in your mind, the problem of knowing 
what to do with your investment capital 
in 1928 will not be so difficult. 


In order to increase and protect your 
capital to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, it is necessary to determine, 
from careful study, the probable trend 
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of business and securities—months in 
advance. This study must be based on 
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Employers referred to it as “open 
shop.” Mr. Trigg’s own business in- 
terests appeared to be with the em- 
ployers, but he had the vision to see 
that both sides were wrong, and that 
constant strikes represented a defin- 
ite loss to the community and to both 
employers and workers. 


Spoke Bluntly to Friends 


More than this, he had the courage, 
the tact and the position to say so, 
as one of his friends has remarked, 
“and get away with it.” In 1920 Mr. 
Trigg formed and became chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Chamber, and 
before the first meeting was ended 
he had made it clear that the purpose 
of the committee was not to be mere- 
ly a one-sided representation of the 
employers’ point of view. In plain 
words he pointed out that most of 
the “open shops” in Philadelphia 
were not open to many good Amer- 
ican workmen with union affiliations. 

For two years this committee met 
every week. At the end of that time 
it had made so much progress that 
at a business men’s luncheon given 
by the committee the following reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously: 

“As Americans, we recognize that we 
face a crucial condition in our social, po- 
litical and industrial life, which, if not 
corrected, can lead only to individual and 
national disaster. We recognize that the 
trend of combining interests of individuals 
and groups will continue. But we like- 
wise recognize that such interests in the 
creation of their relationships to the many 
must be controlled by the spirit of equity 
and reason if they are to endure. 

“Unjust exploitation of the many by the 
few, regardless of its position or field of 
activity, cannot continue, for self preserva- 
tion would force all citizens into hostile 
groups. The remedy of our present mal- 
ady lies in approaching the interests of 
others, be they employer or employee, 
buyer or seller, producer or distributor, in- 


dividual or group, in a spirit of fairness 
actuated by the Golden Rule.” 


Won Faith of Labor Men 


How well this was lived up to in 
practice may be indicated by the 
statement that Philadelphia has not 
had a strike of any consequence in 
five years. Under the guidance of 
Mr. Trigg and in co-operation with 
various other organizations—includ- 
ing a representative of labor—the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee worked 
out a program for the settlement of 
industrial disputes which was known 
for some years as the Philadelphia 
Plan. Space prohibits a detailed an- 
alysis of this plan, but it has worked 
so well that it is now being used 
throughout the country. Wherever 
it has been tried it has made the 
“open shop” open in practice as well 
as in name. 

That is one of the reasons why 
meetings of the Industrial Relations 
Committee—it still meets every week 
—are regularly attended. From time 








to time union representatives are in 
conference with the committee. At 
times the labor men are in complete 
disagreement with the committee 
members, but there is no longer any 
question of good faith on either side. 
And this, in Mr. Trigg’s opinion, is 
the foundation of any progress that 
has been made. 

“We have succeeded in getting rid 
of the term industrial relations in 
this committee,” he says. “What we 
are after is better human relations. 
If we have achieved them it is only 
because employers have accepted the 
responsibility of taking the initiative, 
not only in making a clear statement 
of their own motives, but in studyng 
and understanding the point of view 
of the worker. When the relations 
of worker and employer are ap- 
proached from the point of view sub- 
scribed to in the Golden Rule reso- 
lution it becomes evident that their 
interests are identical—spiritually, 
politically and economically. 


A Federal Adviser 


“On a national scale there is still 
a great deal to be done in this direc- 
tion, but I doubt if men who have 
not thought about it can realize what 
tremendous progress we have made. 
Without this progress it would be 
impossible to introduce a single labor 
saving machine in any industry. 
Some grumbling is still heard over 
this process, but in the mass mind 
the economic value of machinery has 
been grasped and is understood. 
What is more important, our people 
have caught the social and spiritual 
value of the machine in relieving men 
of back breaking labor and giving 
them opportunities for self develop- 
ment unattainable without it.” - 

Because he is able to visualize any 
problem from the national point of 
view, Mr. Trigg has been in con- 
stant demand during the past ten 
years for various Federal activities 
of an industrial nature. He was Reg- 
ional Adviser for Region No. 4 of 
the War Industries Board, Resources 
and Conversion Section, in 1913. In 
1919 he was a member of President 
Wilson’s Industrial conference as a 
representative of employers, and in 
1921 he was a member of President 
Harding’s Unemployment Confer- 
ence. Out of the facts brought to 
light at this conference grew the 
movement which developed into the 
Hoover Committee to Survey Seas- 
onal Operation in the Construction 
Industries—of which Mr. Trigg was 
chairman—and also the now famous 
report on the control and elimination 
of business cycles. 

On the Hoover Committee Mr. 
Trigg was one of the authors of the 
plan to have Federal, State and 
municipal construction on - public 
projects speeded up during times of 
general unemployment... It is worth 
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noting here that Mr. Trigg had the 
courage in this connection to state 
the other side—that public projects 
not immediately needed should be 
curtailed during times of unusual 
prosperity. Many other business 
men had been fearful that this con- 
tention would lead to a falling off in 
demand. 


Public and Competition 


“Some progress already has been 
made in following out the recom- 
mendations of our committee along 
these lines,” says Mr. Trigg, “but the 
ultimate end cannot be achieved un- 
til our governmental officials charged 
with the building of public projects 
gt a true picture of their function. 
When the people go ahead with im- 
provements not immediately needed, 
during times of great business activ- 
ity, they are competing with them- 
selves and damaging their own inter- 
ests. The result is to bid up prices 
beyond their normal economic level, 
and this is one of the major contrib- 
uting causes to the manufacture of 
business cycles. If we can level off 
the peaks it is obvious that we shall 
fill in the valleys.” 

Mr. Trigg had his fiftieth brithday 
a few months ago, and several hun- 
dred Philadelphia business men gave 
him a party for the avowed purpose 
of saying to him the things that ordi- 
narily are not said until after a man’s 
death. He doesn’t look fifty. In 
spite of the tremendous amount of 
work he has accomplished his face is 
unlined and his step is still elastic. 
A wonderful football player was 
missed in Mr. Trigg by the college 
scouts of thirty years ago. He is 
something over six feet, weighs 
around two hundred and is so full of 
energy that at most of his confer- 
ences he walks up and down the 
room, head up and shoulders back, 
with his hands thrust into his pock- 
ets. 

How He Gets Around! 


Since 1918 Mr. Trigg has been a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and he is a member of 
the executive committee for the cur- 
rent year. He has been a director of 
the Southeastern Chapter of the 
American Red Cross since 1918, and 
is director or trustee in about twenty 
charitable, cultural and business or- 
ganizations. The point of interest 
about these posts is that Mr. Trigg 
will not accept an appointment un- 
less he can see his way clear to at- 
tend the majority of the meetings— 
and he does attend them. How he 
gets around, yet still finds time to get 
a lot of recreation out of his fine 
dairy farm in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia, is a mystery even to his close 
associates. His only explanation is 
“organization” —of his own time and 
energy as well as of his subordinates. 
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Our forecast of the probable trend 
of General Business, Stocks and Bonds, 
Sales, Commodities, and Labor will be 
of inestimable value to you in de- 
termining your policy for 1928. 


With a few fundamental facts settled 
in your mind, the problem of knowing 
what to do with your investment capital 
in 1928 will not be so difficult. 


In order to increase and protect your 
capital to the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, it is necessary to determine, 
from careful study, the probable trend 








Babson’s Reports 


of business and securities—months in 
advance. This study must be based on 
sound principles that are aged by ex- 
perience and backed by the knowledge 


of what to do at the right time. 


Twenty-five years’ ex perience— 
honest unbiased principles—a staff of 
experienced workers—makes Babson’s 
Reports well worth your serious con- 
sideration. 


If you would like our information 
about 1928, gratis, simply fill in and 
return the coupon below. 





Babson Park, Mass. 


The Largest Statistical Community in America 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Div. 18-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send me, gratis, and without any obliga- 
tion, your Outlook for 1928, together with 
complete information about your Financial 
Service. 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supple- 
mented by short, concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known 
authoritative specialists in the mone important financial and commodity divisions. 


tions in business and industry ap- 

pear to be constantly improving, 
as the new year opens. The improve- 
ment is not a spectacular movement, 
but it has been under way since the 
early part of December and has now be- 
come fairly definite. 

So far as business sentiment is con- 
cerned none of the leading authorities 
are predicting a record-breaking year 
in 1928, though some see it as a possi- 
bility. Most of them, however, antici- 
pate fully as good and perhaps better 
results for business during the 


B Ker: sentiment and actual condi- 


holding firm to slightly higher, another 
encouraging sign. 

The motor industry has taken a new 
lease on life, following the advent of 
Model A, Ford, and exhibits are in full 
swing for the coming motor shows 
throughout the country. 


Holiday Trade 


HRISTMAS bonuses have again 
eclipsed former years and added 
millions of. dollars to holiday buying 
power. Early reports from various 
cities indicate that the holiday season 


not as high as had been predicted on a 
basis of car loadings and scattered pre- 
liminary reports. 

For the month of October net railway 
operating income for all Class I systems 
amounted to $133,776,000, a decline of 8.6 
per cent. from the $146,125,000 reported 
in the same month of last year. The 
October figures showed a gain of just 
about $1,000,000 over those for Septem- 
ber of 1927, which were reported at 
$132,770,000. 

The October figures for the past year 
set up a new high record for 1927 by 

the very slight margin indi- 








coming year than have been 
recorded in the one just clos- 
ing. 

As to the actual condition 
of American industry, it is also 
improved. Here again the rate 
of advance has been slow, but 
none the less constant, and 
manufacturers are feeling much 
better over current position 
than they did a month or so 
ago. 


Steel Improves 


S usual, the steel industry 
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cated, and since the last two 
months of the year usually 
show a rather rapid decline it 
seems quite probable that Oc- 
tober will hold the monthly 
record for the entire year, just 
as has been the case in prac- 
tically all past years of monthly 
earnings. The October record 
of the year just ending, how- 
ever, is slightly below that 
month for 1925, as well as 1926, 
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and is therefore the smallest 
October which the Class I sys- 
tems have reported since 1924. 
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advanced its rate of operations 


October return was less than 

















moderately after setting a new 
low level for several years at 
only about 63 per cent. of capacity. The 
results of previous low activity are be- 
ginning to be apparent, however, with 
another increase of over 100,000 tons in 
unfilled orders on the company’s books. 
This is only the second monthly gain 
since the low levels of last fall but un- 
filled tonnage is once more back near 
the highest for 1927. 

The independents are also looking up. 
There have been good orders from the 
pipe mills and railroads, and heavy in- 
quiry for requirements early in the new 
year is coming from the motor, building 


and farm machinery trades. Prices are 





just closing will go far ahead of last 
year, and may set up a new high record. 

















Profits Still Low. Car Loadings Drop 
to Year’s Lowest. St. Louis O’Fallon 
Decision Favors I. C. C. 


INAL returns of the Class I railroad 
systems for the month of October 
showed a slight increase over the pre- 
vious month, but operating income was 





4.9 per cent., against about 5% 
per cent. in 1926. 

Following the usual seasonal trend as 
had been previously prophesied, freight 
car loadings declined rapidly and have 
dropped to almost a new low for 1927 
with a terrific drop of nearly 130,000 cars 
in a single week. 


A sharp decline is always expected 
at the end of November, but this year 
it has been much more precipitate than 
usual and for the week ended November 
26th, 1927, total revenue freight loadings 
were reported at 840,803 cars, compared 
with 968,000 cars in the week previous, 
and with 938,000 cars in the correspond- 
ing week of 1926. 
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There has been some recovery from 
this low level, but the loadings still 
hover around 900,000 per week. 

The extremely low loadings of the last 
week in November were largely due, of 
course, to the Thanksgiving holiday, but 
it is significant that they showed the 
lowest volume of revenue freight loaded 
in that corresponding week since 1923, 
when only 836,000 cars were loaded. 

With the single exception of grain 
and grain products, every classification 
in the list showed.smaller. loadings in 
the 1927 week than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year and the drop 
in coal, coke and ore was especially 
large. 


St. Louis & O'Fallon Decision 


ON of the most important court de- 
cisions of the past year has re- 
cently been issued by the United States 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis. The de- 
cision was a victory for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the principles 
which it has applied to the valuation of 
railroads as a basis for rate-making and 
the recapture of surplus earnings. 

As has previously been pointed out, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
sets a value upon Class I railroads 


4 


which is approximately $11,000,000,000 
less than the claimed valuation of such 
roads, and this case involving the St. 
Louis and O’Fallon Railroad against the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
been targely regarded as a test case to 
determine which of the total figures on 
domestic railway values is supported by 
law. 


The decision against the St. Louis and 
O'Fallon Railroad has struck a decided 
blow to all domestic railroads, but it 
seems quite likely that an appeal will 
be taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

5 
HE Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has announced a new schedule 
of freight rates from Chicago to points 
south of the Ohio River, thus removing 
the previous 40 per cent. discrimination 
heretofore enjoyed by eastern manufac- 
turers and shippers. Under the new rate 
scale Chicago will get the same rate to 
southern points as has previously been 
granted in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and other eastern rail- 
road centers. 


As had been anticipated, the western 
railroads have denied the request of the 
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Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen for 
approximately a 19 per cent. wage in- 
crease. About a year ago a similar re- 
quest was submitted to arbitration and 
last June there was a decision not to 
increase the wages of train workers ex- 
cept those of the yard men. This de- 
cision remains in force until March Ist 
of the new year. 




















Movements Mixed But Upward Trend 
Still in Force. Livestock and Rubber 
Advance. Bethlehem Steel Abol- 
ishes Pittsburgh Plus Basis 


LTHOUGH the individual move- 
ments in commodity prices have 
been exceedingly mixed and irregular 
during the past- month, there is a suffi- 
cient majority of advances to justify 
the statement that the commodity mar- 
kets are still continuing in their upward 
trend, which has now been in progress 
for the past four or five months. 
The monthly indexes continue to go 
ahead .at a comparatively good rate 
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despite the intermediate reactions of in- 
dividual commodities. The Irving Fisher 
weekly index of 200 representative com- 
modities has again jumped back to its 


Those Old TITANS costed: to: the: week: sued: Maspansie 
25th. The most recent figure, therefore, 
Who Wanted Facts is practically at the high for 1927, being 


exceeded only by the week of October 
| | 22d, when the index stood at 146.2. The 
Every now and then, the picture of some industrial N — ag my ye _ shows . png 
giant or financial genius of twenty-five or thirty He ot more than © points in the past 


: : months, compared with a low level oi 
years ago, appears.in a current magazine. around 139 in mid-Summer of the past 
year. 


No matter who the old gentleman may be, he is Month . Year 


apt to be credited with having said, 7 want the Mo Dun’s Index....... oRith 190.213 187 904 
facts.” And to any one familiar with the biogra- || | Bradstreet’s ..... 13.5347 13.3937 ‘12.7835 
phies of some of these grand old men, it is hardly i poe ae “Hn , a 

= : fact and said so. Me 7 as reacted moderately fol- 
questionable that they did want the s | C Snide 3 week a: tn6. of aka 
They hungered for facts, these old Titans—facts on |) | dvancing prices, apparently discount- 


ing the generally bullish report of the 


trade conditions, on markets, materials, processes, Gévethitient crop estitanté. The tedttion 


inventories, costs, organization, sales—facts on the was probably in pursuance of the old 
wastes in their business, leaks and mistakes. That | | | rule that semi-speculative markets de- 
facts were obscure and hard to get in their day W;| | cline when the good news is out. Still 
only stimulated their desire for exact knowledge. _| | the reaction is rather small and in a 


and on them We general way the cotton market has 
They searched and dug for facts, oO D | caer Gitee eee, 


Livestock prices have enjoyed the 
first reaction they have seen for some 


P . — ‘ time to interrupt the almost steady 
All progressive business, striving to attain larger march of cattle prices to the highest 


reward and new heights in human service, has for i] | | levels that have been reached in several 
its slogan, Facts. And Modern Accountancy stresses i! | | years. , 
the necessity for facts, timely, dependable, properly ‘S Rubber prices have also reacted 


: a large exten e slightly after being strong quite con- 
cover gpa has made them, to a larg t, : sistently throughout most of the month 
readily av ‘ 


and even present levels are about 1% 
ERNST & ERNST 


cents higher than the quotations prevail- 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


visioned the future and laid the plans for their great | 
achievements. 


ing a couple of weeks ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 
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“Pittsburgh Plus 

Prices in the steel and iron industry 
are officially unchanged for the most 
part, but the tone is quite firm and the 
price outlook said to be stronger than 
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for some months past. Bethlehem Steel 
ni 6 Company has made a far-reaching an- 
Established 1884 Facts and Opinions nouncement that it will abolish the pol- 
icy of quoting steel prices on the “Pitts- 
ENNEDY & CO. Condensed burgh plus” basis. This policy has been 
Tes. minutes a week, if you read The the subject of constant attack by the 
A ea . 

74 BROADWAY ae a eles en — geen Federal Government but has long served 
own business, which affect the com- as the regular price quoting basis for 
NEW YORK CITY mercial and. financial situation. the independent companies. The United 
Sent for three months, without States Steel Corporation dropped this 
| charge. price plan about three years ago but 
’ Bethlehem ‘is the first of the independ- 

an J.S. BACHE & Co. ents to follow such steps. 
ates New York Stock meme al The recent change in policy is indi- 
Sigh Grade. Bends Benait. on roadway cated as an experiment for the time 
Partial. Payment Plan being, but trade authorities are of the 
artial: Payme opinion that it will be made permanent 
Investment Suggestions and also that it will be followed by an 


advance in prices soon after the first 
A copy of this month’s market How Many of Your of the year. Heavy melting steel scrap 
letter will be mailed on request Executives Read Forbes? has advanced 50 cents to current levels 


without obligation. of $15.50 per ton, with the market gen- 
erally stronger. 
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"T HERE has been an advance of 5 to | 
10 cents a barrel in prices of lead- 

ing grades of Pennsylvania crude petro- 

leum. No general advance in petroleum 

prices is expected, but there is a ten- 

dency toward firmness in the market 

due to buying by refiners for lubricant 

manufacture. 

A southern subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Cement Corporation has reduced 
the base price of its cement 20 cents a 
barrel in Alabama territory. 

The miscellaneous metals have been 
slightly irregular but in general are con- 
tinuing their advance, with the greatest 
gains still apparent in copper, which is 
selling at 14% cents with good demand. 








Chief Points in President’s Annual Mes- 
sage. Coolidge and Hughes Out of 
Race. Billion Dollars for Naval 
Armament 


ITH convening of the Seventieth 
Congress the nation’s capital has 
come back into its own on the front 
pages of news and things are “break- 
ing” all over the city. 
Perhaps first in importance is the 
President’s annual message in which he 
stressed the following points: 


President’s Message 


Aid to cooperative marketing through loans 
from a revolving Government fund. 

Construction for flood control along the lower 
Mississippi. 

More ships and airplanes for the navy, but 
no competitive building against other nations. 

_ Disposal of our merchant marine to private 
interests. 


Sale of Muscle Shoals. 
Enforcement of the prohibition laws. 


Power for the President to deal with coal 
strikes. 


A CLOSE second in public interest 
during the past few weeks is the 
second announcement of President 
Coolidge regarding his candidacy for an- 
other term. The latest is merely a force- 
ful reiteration of his definite decision not 
to run and officially, at least, Coolidge is 
out of the race for president in 1928. 

Charles E. Hughes has also announced 
that he is no candidate and the booms 
for Hoover, Dawes, Louden and the 
rest go on apace in the Republican 
ranks. | 








Congress 


"THUS far in the present Congress, 
the Senate has refused to seat Sena- 
tors-elect Vare and Smith, while the 
House has revised’ its tax bill with an 
additional cut' of $24,000,000 more by 
graduating corporation taxes to benefit 
the smaller companies. The House has 
also voted to elevate guns on certain 
battleships to give them equal range 
with ships of England and Japan. 

President Coolidge has approved a 
five-year naval’ building plan which in- 
dicates an expenditure of approximately 
a billion dollars. It calls for 26 cruisers 
of the 10,000-ton type, 3 airplane car- 
riers, 5 fleet submarines and 18 destroyer 
leaders. 

The Republican national convention 
will meet in Kansas City on June 12,| | : i ET nemmeneea ‘ _ 
1928, for nomination of its presidential r Ee oe ss TE oe ee | 
candidate in the November elections. : | 
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Interest Rates Moderately Firmer. 
Gold Exports in Larger Volume. 
Report of Currency Comptroller 


RUE to the usual seasonal move- 

ment, the trend of interest rates 
has been towards somewhat higher 
levels during the past month. But the 
movement has from an official angle 
been thus far confined only to the call 
money market. 

Call loans have gotten up to 4% per 
cent. on several days during the past 
month, the highest rate seen for some 
time. There has been no sign of any 
dearth of demand loans, however, and 
the ruling rate is back to about 4 per 
cent., with outside money reported loan- 
ing at even lower levels on days of 
special ease. 

Although the tone of the general 
money market is somewhat stronger, 
the other classifications have not firmed 
up officially as has call money and all 
of the rates are still considerably below 
those in force at the corresponding 
period of 1926. 


Wks. Year 

Ruling A Ago 
Call Money.......sccccccsees 4% 3Uu% 4% 
60-90 day time.............. 44 4% 4% 
Commercial paper........... 4 4 4% 
New York rediscount...... 34 3% 4 


ONTINUING its recent and rather 
rapid expansion, the total of brok- 


egal day last year but five, there was SUNSHINE in Miami! 
The average for the last ten years is six—and the average 
temperature for the winter months is 68 degrees. That’s why 
“weather permitting” need not qualify your dates for golf and 
other out-door sports—thats why thousands come here for their 
health as well as pleasure—that’s why Miami is known the 


erage loans has again taken a big jump 
into new high levels for all time. Latest 
reports of the Federal Reserve Bank 
show an increase of over $50,000,000 in a 
single week to a grand total of $3,563,- 
000,000, the highest figures ever reported 
for this: classification. The latest figures 





’ world over as the greatest of all the great winter resorts. 


Your vacation in Miami this 
year will be luxurious—eventful 
—economical. Miami is prepared 
to entertain 100,000 tourists at 
one time and do it well. Hotel 
and apartment rates have been 
revised, reduced and standardized 
and quotations are guaranteed by 
the City’of Miami. Thirty-three 
hour train service is in effect from 


New York—fast de luxe through 
trains leave Detroit, Chicago and 
many other points daily. Palatial 
new liners make the coastal trip 
shorter than ever before—the new 
Federal “Highway of Palms” pro- 
vides a delightful motor trip. 
Plan Now to spend your happiest 
winter under summer skies in 
America’s winter playground. 


You may make hotel or apartment reservations and 
receive authentic information at either of 
Miami's official northern bureaus: 


NEW YORK 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel 


CHICAGO . 
104 S. Clark Street 


For illustrated literature address 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
CITY ‘ndiaiiineaton MIAMI, FLORIDA 


MIAM 


Ids Greatest 


‘Worl 
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are an increase of nearly a billion dol- 
lars over the corresponding week of 
1926. In the detailed classifications by 
far the largest increase in recent weeks 
has been in loans to brokers for the 
accounts of out-of-town correspondents, 
while loans of New York banks for their 
own account have remained almost sta- 
tionary. 

In like manner the New York Stock 
Exchange in its monthly report shows 
an increase of over $145,000,000 in col- 
lateral loans to its members, with the 
total now standing at $4,092,000,000, also 
a new high record for all time in these 
figures. 


Gold Movement 


B tens export movement of gold from 
the United States to foreign coun- 
tries continues large and with a ten- 
dency towards a moderate increase. Per- 
haps the most important movement 
during the past month has been to Lon- 
don. Although Sterling has reached a 
new high level since the war to well 
above par, the original consignment 
from a New York bank to London was 
only $1,000,000, but has been accepted 
as significant by financial authorities, 
since it is the first export movement of 
gold between these two ports since 1914. 

Other shipments from this country 
during the past month have gone to 
Argentina, Canada, Holland, Poland, 
Uruguay and Java. The movement has 
run as high as $15,000,000 in a single 
week and will probably run well over 
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| Safeguarding Your Income | 
N \ 
: 
N N selecting safe investments, the N 
N ‘ud form i 
\ judgment you form is based on the \ 
\ 7 oa * e N 
\ feeling of confidence in the house which \ 
N : 
\ sells you the investment. 
\ \ 
N : N 
\ + + You must be assured, first, of the return \ 
e . e N 
\ of your principal at maturity—second, N 
N N 
\ Of the total number f obtaini h t int t vield \ 
\ of Bizet hethanes of obtaining the current interest yie \ 
\ BuildingBond Issues at the time you invest. 
\ sold by us, 46% have 
N b . 7 e N 
\ rae HE on, Many years of successful experience in 
: cninadiel ak 4 te the First Mortgage business enables us . 
NN Hf . © ° S 
\ pe Seti to provide you with First Mortgage In- \ 
NN - 
\ standing issues, inter- vestments that are thoroughly safe- , 
\ ectand pelacipel pey- guarded. Furthermore, you are assured \ 
N ments are now being rye N 
\ promptly and fully that the provisions of these safeguards 
\ paid, to all investors, are carried out year after year. \ 
\ as they become due. | \ 
; ; The bonds we now offer for sale pro- 
\ ™ vide that high degree of safety charac- 
\ teristic of our offerings and in addition 
\ they yield 6%. 
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Full information will be sent you immediately 
if you will write or call for Circular F-361 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE (Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


127 North Dearborn Street 


345 Madison Avenue 





Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Buffalo AMERICAN Albany Cleveland 
Detroit Boston | l i ) and over 30 other cities 





Established 1904 


AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 








Incorporated 
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“The Noblest of Businesses” 
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67 Wall Street, New York 
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Insuranshares appeal to men who 
observe and think 





LBERT HUBBARD wrote toa friend 

in 1900 “To be on fortune’s high- 

way you should own a few shares of 
insurance company stock.” 


The master of Roycroft watched with a 
keen eye the fortunes of American en- 
terprises. Insurance seemed to him 
**The noblest of businesses.” 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates repre- 
senting direct ownership of the secu- 
rities of important insurance companies 
appeal to observing and thinking people. 


Understandable information on Insuran- 
shares sent for the asking —represent- 
atives call only on request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 
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Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 


ee 


you will find the South’s Supreme Hotel, 
the Atlanta Biltmore, ““Where Southern 
Hospitality Flowers.” Located in a 
four-acre park, free from traffic noises, 
immediately accessible to theatrical, 
business and shopping centers. 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
ea 
Rates from $3.50 


R 
Golf for Biltmore guests. 


Ino. McEntee Bowman, Pres. Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. Royer, Asso.-Mer. 
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WHICH STOCKS 
TO BUY NOW 


Our current Stock Market Bulletins dis- 
cuss the profit possibilities in over 15 
different securities, many of which you 
may be about to purchase, or may now 
be holding. For example: 


1. Outlook for certain steels. Will 
VANADIUM, CENTRAL ALLOY 
STEEL, and U. S. STEEL sell con- 
siderabiy higher? 


2. Profit or loss prospects in certain 
specialties. Are there indications of 
pool activity in DAVISON CHEM- 
ICAL, GOLD DUST, and AMER- 
ICAN HOME PRODUCTS? 


3. The effect of 15-cent copper on 
such stocks as KENNECOTT. 


4. The steps which immediately should 
be taken with regard to COLUM- 
BIAN CARBON, NATIONAL DIS- 
TILLERS, AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
POWER, NATIONAL CASH REGIS- 
TER, STANDARD OIL OF IN- 
DIANA, PULLMAN, SIMMONS 
COMPANY, and others. 


Information relative to the above secur- 
ities will be sent to you without cost 
or obligation. Also a Special Analysis 
of a medium-priced stock which we be- 
lieve will advance substantially. 


Investment Research Bureau 
Division 191, Auburn, New York 
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$60,000,000 for the month just ending 
against $55,000,000 in November. 

As a further indication of the redis- 
tribution of gold now going on as a re- 
sult of recent exports from this coun- 
try, the recent statements of the Federal 
Reserve Banks are significant. Latest 
figures show a decline of about $75,000,- 
000 in the gold reserves of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York during the 
first eleven months of the year and a 
drop of about $55,000,000 in the gold 
reserves of the entire system. Indica- 
tions are that the export movement of 
the past few months has not yet can- 
celled the excess of imports into this 
country earlier in 1927 but that by the 
close of this year there will probably 
be a net loss of small amount in the 
United States gold supply for 1927. 


Comptroller’s Report 


T= annual report of the Comp- 
troller of Currency lays consider- 
able stress on the good results which 
have already accrued since the McFad- 
den National Bank Act went into opera- 
tion only about nine months ago. Under 
the new Act branch banking by national 
banks has come into its own and over 
400 new branches have been added to 
the national banking system since the 
early part of 1927. For the fiscal year 
ended October 3lst, 1927, total bank 
failures amounted to 135, or a relatively 
large increase over the previous year’s 
total of only 91 failures. 

Probably due in large measure to the 
usual stimulus of the holiday season, 
bank clearings have risen rather rapidly 
in the past few weeks. It is still signifi- 
cant, however, that out of a total in- 
crease of a little more than $3,000,000,000 
over the corresponding week of 1926 the 
New York clearing district accounts for 
a gain of about $2,500,000,000. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








1927 1926 
ee VOR - secccsies $9,178,615,000  $6,729,477,000 
a 859,330,000 624,457,000 
Philadelphia ........ 639,289,000 557,406,000 
Cleveland 659,515,000. 
Richmond 331,461,000 
Atlanta .......s.0006 2,969,000 289,884,000 
Chicago .... sis 1,347,652.000 
St. Louis .. 303,596,000 
Minneapolis 184,539,000 
ee eS eee 328,450,000 306,114,00u 
SS eee 198,143,000 185,376,000 
San Francisco....... 940,286,000 742,671,000 

MRBIB. wesiccssscee $15,626,906,000 $12,362,148,000 
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Washington Air Conference Ends. Lind- 
bergh Flys to Mexico City. Sikorsky 
Bomber Being Tested 


UTHORITIES in both the theore- 

tical and practical side of the avia- 
tion field have expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the recent aeronautical 
conference held at Washington under 
the supervision of William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, and head of the department’s 
Aeronautical Division. 

The conference was given over largely 
to discussion of ways and means for de- 
velopment of commercial flying and bet- 
ter construction methods. Reforms were 
urged by the Government in operation 
of private flying schools with the alter- 
native of a Government rating system 
for pilots. Delegates from the commer- 
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cial builders were also pleased with the 
Government’s apparent attitude that the 
industry should be kept free from too 
much restriction by law in its rapid de- 
velopment. 
Lindbergh Backs Morrow 

OL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 

has once more come to the front as 
this nation’s aeronautical ambassador to 
foreign countries through his govern- 
ment-sponsored flight from Washington 
to Mexico City. The Mexican capital 
has been tremendously stirred by the 
pioneer flight and beside assisting the 
friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries the flight bids fair to establish 
precedent for a regular air lane be- 
tween the two capitals. 

Clarence S. Chamberlin has an- 
nounced plans for commencing the mass 
output of aeroplanes in this country. 
The new ship will be of a durable but 
very light construction and will be 
powered by an air-cooled Cirrus motor 
imported from England. 

Sherman M. Fairchild has announced 
formation of the Fairchild Aviation Cor- 
poration of Delaware, with a capitaliza- 
tion of over $1,500,000. The new com- 
pany is a consolidation of seven smaller 
concerns which have previously been 
under Fairchild control. 

Sikorsky Bomber 

8 Brag new Sikorsky bombing plane, 

built for the Army competition in 
bombers, and the largest battle cruiser 
of the air thus far completed for the 
Government, is finally undergoing its 
preparatory tests. The new machine 
has two Pratt & Whitney air-cooled 
Hornet motors, of 525 horse-power each, 
and a wing spread of 100 feet. This is 
the fourth entry into the Army com- 
petition, following the Curtiss, Fokker 
and Keystone planes. 

The growing importance and popu- 
larity of the domestic air mail is at- 
tested by disclosure of its use by coun- 
try banks in rushing their daily checks 
to New York banks for clearance and 
credit with a sa¥ing of one to four days 
over the previous method of depending 
on train mails. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 wings into New 
York City every day in this one classi- 
fication, saving the out-of-town banks 
thousands of dollars in interest which 
was previously lost during transit. 




















Final Cotton Estimate Lower But 
Prices React. Annual Report of 
Agriculture Secretary Stresses 
Farm Gains 


T= Department of Agriculture has 
published its final estimate on the 
cotton crop at a prophesied yield for 
the present season of 12,789,000 bales, 
a decline of about 100,000 bales from 
the previous estimate for this season, 
and a decline of more than 6,000,000 
bales from the final crop of 1926, which 
amounted to 17,977,000 bales. 


HE Census Bureau has also an- 
nounced cotton of this year’s crop 
ginned prior to December Ist at a total 
of 11,743,000 bales, compared with gin- 
nings to the same date in 1926 at 14,644,- 
000 bales. Total ginnings to date for the 
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“Heads it’s Portland - - 


Tails its Boston” -- 
the flip of a coin named Portland in 1845 










ap WIORTLAND or Bos- 
fy ton.... which name 
i Ad should it be? Port- 
eee lt land’s founders, A. L. 
Lovejoy and F. W. 
Pettygrove, each wanted his fu- 
ture city namedafter his old home 
town. The flip of a coin decided 
the issue—Portland won. 


What a provident name Port- 
land has proved to be! For no- 
where under the sun does “port” 
meet “land” moretruly. TheGreat 
Columbia River Basin, second 
largest in America, brings the 
wealth of four states to Portland 
—wealth that has made Portland 
America’s ‘first lumber shipping 
port and lumber manufacturing 
city—the second wheat exporting 
city ofthe land—thesecond apple 
shipping port and second as a 
primary wool market. 


The First National 
Bank of Portland, ever 
since its founding in 
1865, has been a ma- 
jor financial center of 
Portland’s commerce. 
ItandtheSecurity Sav- 
ings and Trust Com- 


The F 
NATIO 





pany, its affiliated institution, have 
been of vital assistance in helping 
many Northwest industries to be- 
comeestablished, growandattain 
the position of national impor- 
tance which they hold today. 
Constructive Leadership in serving 
the community has always been 
the policy of The First National 
ag With no little pride this 
bank reviews the part it has played 
in making Portland America’s 
14th Port and 22nd City. 


*_* + + * 8 @ 


Leading American Ports 


(1) New York, (2) Baltimore, (3) New Orleans, 
(4) Norfolk, (5) Philadelphia, (6) Los Angeles, 
(7) Newport News, 8) Buffalo, (9) San Fran- 
cisco, (10) Boston, (11) Galveston, (12) Houston, 
(13) Toledo, (14) PORTLAND, (15) Charleston, 
(16) Port Arthur, (17)Sandusky, (18)Seattle, (19) 
Baton Rouge, (20) Mobile. Portland has attained 
the position of 14th Port in foreign tonnage in 
the entire United States. 


Largest American Cities 


(1) New York, (2) Chicago, 
(3) Philadelphia, (4) Detroit, 
(5) Los Angeles, (6) Cleveland, 
(7) St. Louis, (8) Baltimore, (9) 
Boston, (10) Pittsburgh, (11) 
San Francisco, (12) Buffalo, 
(13) Washington, (14) Milwau- 
kee, (15) Newark, (16) Seattle, 
(17) Minneapolis, (18) New 
Orleans, (19) Cincinnati, (20) 
Kansas City, (21) Indianapolis, 
wh (22) PORTLAND. 


IRST 
NAL BANK 


of PORTLAND OREGON 
Security Savings and Trust? Company 


tLIiATED 
THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE ROCKIES.... ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Our Record for 1927 


During 1927 we opened four branches, 
makingja total of six, all convenient for 
both local and out-of-town customers. 
Fifty prominent business and profes- 
sional men are serving these branches 
as Advisory Board Members. 








Our Program for 1928 


During 1928 we shall move our main 
banking office into the heart of the 
financial district, occupying a new 
building at 165 Broadway. We shall 
be better prepared than ever to serve 
our customers here and abroad. 













GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 
OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 

FIFTH AVENUE AT 29th STREET 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
BROADWAY AT 44th STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 54th STREET 
EIGHTH AVENUE AT 57th STREET 
COURT AND JORALEMON STREETS 
(BROOKLYN ) 











A Convenient W ay to Subscribe 


Just fill in and mail coupon below 
to enter new or renewal subscription 


- - - — ——FILL IN—TEAR OFF—MAIL-—-— — — -—- - 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c extra for Canadian Postage; $1.00 extra for Foreign Postage). 


Send me Forbes Magazine for one year—twice a month—2 issues. 
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present season are the smallest in a 
number of years. 

Some authorities are predicting a con- 
siderable increase in cotton acreage for 
the coming season in the large southern 
growing states. They base such esti- 
mates on the fact that southern fer- 
tilizer sales are running behind last year 
and indicate smaller sowing of grain in 
the southern States, which acreage will 
presumably be given over to cotton. 

The world situation in wheat has 
shown no very great change in the past 
few weeks and the wheat market has 
been comparatively dull, with little out- 
side interest and with fluctuations in a 
narrower range than usual. 

Liverpool prices have also shown small 
disposition to wide fluctuation and in 
the domestic market operators have been 
restrained from purchase due to a con- 
siderable falling off in demand for ex- 
port. 

The other grains have been in con- 
siderably better demand than wheat and 
corn shows a satisfactory gain over the 
prices current around the middle of the 
past month, despite rather bearish esti- 
mates on the coming crop by private 
houses. 

Jardine’s Report 
HE Secretary of Agriculture has 
issued his annual report calling at- 
tention chiefly to the large improvement 
in farm conditions which has been shown 
during the past year. 

The report showed that domestic 
crops for the 1927 season have been con- 
siderably higher than in most previous 
years, but despite this fact prices ob- 
tained by the farmer have held up very 
well and the index number of agricul- 
tural purchasing power has advanced to 
around 92, compared with an average of 
85 in 1926. 

Secretary Jardine also devoted a con- 
siderable portion of the report to stress- 
ing the farmer’s needs for co-operative 
marketing methods. 

















Oil Output Continues Slow Decline. 
Texas Restriction Efforts. European 
Sugar Control is Doubtful 


ETROLEUM—Domestic production 

of crude petroleum continues to 
show its trend toward gradual decline 
and the latest weekly estimate of the 
American Petroleum Institute shows 
an average daily production for the en- 
tire country of only 2,480,000 barrels. 
This output is a decline of nearly 18,000 
barrels a day for the preceding week and 
is less than 100,000 barrels per day above 
the average daily production for the 
corresponding week in 1926. 

Restriction Plan 

ear re Naber the restriction agree- 

ment in the Seminole field, the large 
operators in the Yates pool, Pecos 
County, West Texas, have gotten to- 
gether at Ft. Worth to draft approxi- 
mately a like agreement. The present 
agreement expires January. Ist, 1928, 
and, working along pro-rating lines simi- 
lar to those used in the Seminole re- 
striction, there are strenuous efforts to 
further curtail production of the Texas 
field. 
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The American Petroleum Institute has 
closed its annual session in Chicago with 
another strong appeal for Government 
legislation, both State and Federal, look- 
ing toward better control of our domes- 
tic production of crude petroleum as an- 


other step in the conservation of this_ 


national resource. 


Col. Tarafa’s Troubles 
UGAR—Practically nothing has been 
heard from Col. Tarafa in the past 

cofiple of weeks regarding his attempts 
to bring European. producers into co- 
operation with Cuba for controlling 
world supplies. 

In reliable circles the silence is taken 
somewhat ominously and the general 
opinion seems to be that Cuba is work- 
ing on a false economic theory and will 
not be able to establish any true world 
control. 

It is understood that the Dutch pro- 
ducers have expressed sympathy with 
Col. Tarafa’s project but have refused 
formally to join it. Negotiations have 
also been proceeding in Berlin but there 
are reports that the German growers 
are reluctant to enter the agreement 
unless the Dutch growers will also join. 

It is reported that the Czecho Slava- 
kian producers have decided that they 
will adhere to the international sugar 
restriction plan adopted in Paris pro- 
vided that they get an absolute guaran- 
tee that Cuba will limit her crop for 
next year to not over 4,000,000 tons. 




















Wage Reductions Spread in New Eng- 
land Textile Field. Davis Calls Coal 
Parley. N. Y. Garment Feud 


R eDucr: ION in wages by the textile 
mills in New England territory has 
continued to spread and it appears that 
the greater portion of the industry in 
that section is now on a lower basis. It 
is estimated that not far from 75,000 
workers have been affected by the wave 
of reductions in the past few months, 
most of which have amounted to cuts 
of about 10 per cent. from previous 
scales. 
Coal Parley 

GECRETARY OF LABOR JAMES A. 

DAVIS, following out the suggestions 
of President Coolidge, has assembled a 
conference of workers and employee 
representatives to attempt a basis for 
settlement in the long and costly dispute 
on wages and union recognition in the 
Allegheny mountain coal fields. The 
operators, however, have not displayed 
much enthusiasm in the parley, main- 
taining that it is called merely in the in- 
terest of the workers and can accom- 
plish nothing. 

There have more recently appeared 
some indications that a truce may be 
reached in the long conflict between the 
warring factions of the New York gar- 
ment trades. Friction between the Left 
and Right wings has flared up to actual 
violence at times in the last year or two. 
Lately the members of the various 
unions have demanded that the warring 
factions make peace with each other 
and get their differences settled in the 
tommon cause of labor. 








A MAN with a few thousand dollars to invest has a perplexing 
range of possibilities before him. Values must be appraised, 
past records studied and future trends estimated. But the 
investor should not try to decide alone. He can get the con- 
sidered opinion of a world-wide investment organization—it 
is his for the asking. NationalCity judgment as to which bonds 
are best for you is based on both strict investigation of the 
security and analysis of your own requirements. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES + INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 








Two Rector Street New York 
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No Cause for Alarm 


Charles E. Mitchell, president, National 
City Bank of New York, in an address 
to the Industrial Club of Chicago: 

“IT see no cause for apprehension over 
. the outlook. 

“Just now  busi- 
ness appears to be 
a little slack in some 
lines and it is evi- 
dent that the fina! 
showing for 1927, 
with respect to vol- 
ume and profits, wil! 
not measure up fully 
to the high stand- 
ards for 1926. Gauged by average per- 
formance, however, the year should be a 
good one and well in line with conserva- 
tive expectations expressed at its begin- 
ning. Unquestionably, 1927 will show an 
average level of business standing up close 
to that set in any one of the most active 
years in our history. 

“With a sound credit situation, a re- 
turn of Ford and other leading manu- 
facturers to a normal output, a continu- 
ance of large scale building, and the 
substantial improvement that has occurred 
this year in agricultural conditions, we 
have powerful influences tending to swing 
business back into its stride and to put 
1928 definitely in the list of years that 
have brought good times to the United 
States.” 





Good Year Ahead 


G. L. Curtis, president of the Curtis 
Companies, Inc., of Clinton, Iowa, inter- 
viewed by Forbes: 

“While the volume of trade continues 
excessively large, we are in a period of 
diminishing profits, and there is over-pro- 
duction in many lines, such as our own. 
There has been a building boom in indus- 
trial centers, which has subsided, and 
while there is no reason to suppose that 
building operations will cease or even be 
curtailed, there is enough reduction in the 
volume to have a real effect upon the pro- 
ducers of building materials, and some re- 
adjustment in the industry is required. 

“T have the impression that other lines 
of industry are similarly affected, but 1 
believe that the readjustment process has 
proceeded far enough so that_1928 should 
be a better year for business as a whole 
than 1927 was. 

“With a very plentiful supply of money 
and no immediate prospect of credit re- 
striction, with the revival of the Ford busi- 
ness, and the improved condition of the 
farmer generally, the prospect looks bet- 
ter than it did a year ago.” 


Moody on Germany 


John Moody, president of Moody's 1n- 
vestors’ Service, who has recently returned 
from Germany: 

“The new Germany is, of course, a debt- 
or nation. As a result of the war she 
was depleted of capital and it is going to 
be necessary for her to continue import- 
ing large sums of capital for. several more 
years before she can hope to build her 
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production to the point where her annual 
export balances will fully offset her for- 
eign debt and reparations payments. 

“Alarmists are nowadays pointing to the 
fact that thus far she has not succeeded 
in building up any export balance what- 
ever, and on the strength of this fact are 
predicting that there will be a transfer 
crisis this year. There is nothing in this, 
however. A transfer crisis could not come 
about until the Agent General had ac- 
cumulated 5,000,000,000 marks, which he 
could not transfer into foreign currencies 
and credits; and even then there need be 
no crisis. 

“Briefly, I take a distinctly constructive 
view of Germany as a field for the in- 
vestment of American capital for genu- 
inely constructive purposes and with the 
exercise of proper discrimination.” 


Agriculture Improves 


J. J. Pelley, president, Central of Geor- 
gia Railway: 

“There need be no apprehension as to 
conditions for 1928. Agriculture is in 
much better status than it was a year ago. 
Greater diversification, a satisfactory to- 
bacco crop, a larger peanut crop, better 
returns from cotton, all testify to restored 
purchasing power, with its inevitable 
stimulating effect for every branch of busi- 
ness.” 


Conditions Sound 


Thomas N. Dysart, of Knight, Dysart 
& Gamble, and president of the Industrial 
Club of St. Louis, in an interview with 
Forbes: 

“There seem to 
be no clearly defined 
reasons why general 
business should not 
be as good, if not 
better, in 1928 than 
in the year just 
brought to a close. 
Most of the indus- 
trial concerns of the 
country, and particu- 
larly the larger ones, have financed them- 
selves with long-time money at low rates 
of interest; the banks throughout the 
country. are in better condition than they 
have ever been; merchants are optimistic 
and are building plans for aggressive sales. 
campaigns; wages are high and labor con- 
ditions good. 

“There will quite likely be some bene- 
ficial legislation by Congress in aid of 
agriculture and for the relief of the farm- 
er, and the flood control problem of the: 
Mississippi Valley will undoubtedly be 
taken over and worked out by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“Conditions. fundamentally are. sound, 
money is plentiful, and there is nothing. 
on the horizon to change to pessimism 
the optimism that now prevails. Unless. 
we have some great calamity which can- 
not be foreseen at this time, such, for 
instance, as a final decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States uphold- 
ing the extremely low valuations of rail- 
road properties by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, we undoubtedy will 
have a very prosperous year.” 
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Rail Outlook 
for 1928 


Earnings Will Probably Con- 
tinue Low for While With 
Improvement Later in 
Year 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


"lilting out of the 65 largest 
railways of the country reported 
ceclines of net operating income during 
the first ten months of 1927. The de- 
cline for all Class I roads aggregated 
$95,000,000, and in the entire year 1927 
probably amounted to $125,000,00, or al- 
most 10 per cent. 

The trend of traffic in the closing 
months of one year. usually continues to 
prevail during the early months of the 
next year. In the later months of 1927 
freight business was less than in the 
corresponding part of 1926, and, as the 
traffic in the early part of 1927 exceeded 
all previous records, it is reasonable to 
anticipate that it will not be equalled in 
the early months of 1928. 


Narrow Profit Margin 


T= railways are doing business on 
a relatively narrower margin over 
operating expenses than before the war; 
a comparatively small decline in total 
earnings is likely to cause a relatively 
larger decline in net; and therefore it 
seems probable that the net return 
earned in the early months of 1928 will 
be less than in 1927. However, this may 
not be the case in all territories. 

For example, business conditions in 
the northwest are better than for some 
years, and the earnings of the roads in 
that territory may show favorable 
effects. 


[N spite of the recent declines of traffic 
and earnings most railway executives 
are talking rather optimistically. The 
prevailing opinion seems to be that basic 
business conditions are sound; that the 
inventories of most business concerns 
are comparatively small; that the recent 
lull in business will not be protracted, 
and that, therefore, it is reasonable to 
expect that by the middle of the new 
year, or perhaps even sooner, freight 
business will again begin to grow. 

Unfortunately, however, earnings from 
passenger. business are likely to con- 
tinue to decline because of the continued 
loss of short haul travel. The pressure 
for advances in wages, abolition of the 
passenger “surcharge,” and reductions 
of freight rates, especially on farm pro- 
ducts, continues unabated. 

It has been so long since there was a 
shortage of transportation that a large 
part of the shipping public seem either 
to have forgotten about past shortages 
or to be oblivious to the fact that ex- 
cessively restrictive regulation can re- 
strict railway development in the future 
as it has in the past. 

While present conditions in the rail- 
road field are perhaps not unfavorable, 
as compared with those in many other 
lines of business, they indicate plainly 
that great efforts will continue to be 
necessary to prevent regulation that 
would make them so. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Danger of Bank Rate Advance May Bring a Short Reaction 
But Longer Term Prospects Are Still Favorable 


By R. W. Schabacke 


nothing of an important or decisive 

nature since last issue and the aver- 
age of fifty stocks continues to fluctuate 
narrowly in the three or four point range 
within which it has now held for about 
six weeks. 

Through all this period of side-wise 
movement activity has been high with an 
average of about 2,600,000 shares a day. 
This is practically the same sort of picture 
as was presented to readers around the 
middle of the past month and the situa- 
tion remains in status quo. 

Apparently the market is waiting for 
something big to break to give it sufficient 
momentum to break out of this condition 
on either the up or the down side. The 
writer’s feeling also is that the large 
operating interests are just a bit undecided 
themselves as to the immediately future 
course of prices and our guess is that the 
biggest things they are watching are gold 
exports and their bearing on an eventual 
advance in the rediscount rate of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank. 


‘ie general stock market has done 


4 HE writer’s general feeling about the 
market is still rather favorable as re- 
gards the long pull. Last issue we stress- 
ed the unfavorable factors lying in wait 
which would naturally depress prices, and 
those factors are many, but we also 
stressed the point that the stock market 
does not act according to logical rules of 
reasoning and that we do not share the 
panicky feeling held by so many analysts 
at this time who are expecting a long 
bear market to begin almost immediately. 





2-o 





' 
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As a matter of fact, we would be quite 
bullish on present market prices at this 
time if it were not for the advance in the 
New York rediscount rates which the 
writer feels is now beginning to overhang 
the market. With gold still going out of 
the country at a comparatively rapid rate, 
and with loans and investments of report- 
ing member banks at new high levels, it 
looks very much as though the Reserve 
authorities may have to advance the rate 
soon after the first of the year. 

Such an advance would unquestionably 
be a big blow to stock market prices and 
we think it could cause a good-sized fur- 
ther reaction at an early date. 

In a general way, therefore, we are still 
expectant of new high levels for stocks 
during the early part of the coming year, 
but we also are rather expectant of an- 
other quick, sharp shake-out within the 
next month which can lay the way for the 
more important major upswing later on. 


ip other words, we expect higher prices 
for stocks before a very long time 
but in the meanwhile we shall not be sur- 
prised to see a sharp intermediate reac- 
tion. The chief point is that we think 
such a reaction would be definitely of an 
intermediate character and would merely 
present opportunities to pick up good 
stocks for longer pull holding and later 
advances in the spring months. 

For the time being, therefore, we ad- 
vise standing aside with the greater part 
of one’s buying power to await a more 
favorable opportunity of purchasing 
stocks later on. 
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"Termes may well be a good in- 
termediate shake-out soon after 
the turn of the year but we think 
it will present merely some good op- 
portunities to buy stocks for a later 
advance. We feel that the bull market 
is not yet over, though pretty close to 
it, and that between now and June 
stocks will generally sell higher. 


Leaders for 1928 


FOR the past year or two the market 
has been led by General Motors, du 
Pont, Baldwin, Steel and so on. These 
stocks have been “resting” lately and 
while they will perhaps come to life 
again a little later on, we think the big 
further advances for next year will be 
in other issues, perhaps now selling 
comparatively low. 

It is too early to pick out the leaders 
very definitely but we have a feeling 
that if the general market shows 
strength in the first half of 1928, the 
holders of American Can and Bethle- 
hem Steel can look forward to their 
stocks acting about as well as any. 


Two Favorites 


E have previously published in 

this section detailed buying recom- 
mendations for both American Can and 
Bethlehem Steel. They are both tre- 
mendously strong companies whose 
earnings have been held back by spe- 
cial factors in the last year or so and 
whose stocks are still selling at reason- 
ably low levels. 

We anticipate that both of these com- 
panies can show much larger earnings 
in 1928 than they have in the past year 
or so and both of their common stock 
issues are in satisfactory position for 
pool manipulation, public attention and 
a good bull campaign. We can advise 
their purchase on any fair reactions over 
the next month. 


Aviation Stocks “Take Off” 


WE are constantly getting inquiries 
from “satisfied readers” who took 
our advice early in the past year to buy 
Wright Aeronautical and Curtiss Air- 
plane. Wright has advanced from be- 
low 25 to near 100 and Curtiss has gone 
from below 20 on the Curb to just un- 
der 70 on the Big Board, all in 1927. 

The big question now is shall the 
holders take their profits or continue 
to hold for the long pull. And that 
question is a mighty hard one to 
answer. Both stocks have gone far 
above where we expected them to go in 
1927—both have gone far above their 
reasonable selling prices based on earn- 
ings. 


Hold or Take Profits? 


HEN that occurs, an advance be- 
comes purely speculative and the 
analyst can only say, “Well, they’re too 
high now but they may go a lot higher 
next week.” Personally, we feel that 


these stocks are under pool manipula- 
tion and will have a very material re- 
action from their high prices. But, 
from a long-pull angle, we think the 
reaction will be an intermediate one. 

In other words, there will probably 
be a long period when holders will wish 
they had sold out at higher levels so 
they could buy back during the re- 
action. But the truth is that if they 
had sold out they wouldn’t know when 
to buy their stock back and might per- 
manently lose their long position in a 
stock that could easily make a fortune 
for its holders in the next 10 years. 

One’s course of action should de- 
pend on whether he holds Wright and 
Curtiss for speculation or investment. 
If for speculation, then by all means, 
take your handsome profits and enjoy 
them. But if for long-pull investment, 
then be satisfied to hold at least a fair 
portion. of your stock permanently, 
through market reactions of large pro- 
portions, firm in the justified convic- 
tion that “a good stock in the hand is 
worth two in the past.” 


A Few Suggestions 


MONG individual stocks which we 
: think may be bought for gradual 
speculative appreciation on any fair re- 
actions are Wilson & Company, 
Armour, Class A, Remington-Rand, R. 
Hoe & Company, Missouri Pacific, pre- 
ferred, Metro-Goldwyn, preferred, Para- 
mount Famous-Lasky, Loew’s, Inc., and 
United States Leather. 


American Brown Boveri 


N the November Ist issue we went 

into some detail in recommending 
purchase of American Brown Boveri. 
Since then the common has advanced 
from 9 to around 16 and the preferred 
has gone from 45 to around 65. 

We are grateful for these advances 
but we do not think these two stocks 
have discounted their potentialities. We 
look for continued market appreciation 
and instead of advising profit-taking we 
are still favorable toward additional 
purchases, especially on expected reac- 
tions. 

Big Naval Orders Likely 


ROWN BOVERI owns one of the 
best shipyards in the world and can 
make splendid profits if it gets any 
business. After one or two lean years 
it begins to look as though the com- 
pany is going to get some real bones 
to chew on.. It has already launched a 
couple big jobs for the Navy within the 
past couple months, chiefly airplane car- 
riers, and stands to get a good share 
of the business promised by the pres- 
ent naval program which will run close 
to a billion dollars in the next five 
years, with ten years more of big ex- 
penditure planned after that. 
Both the common and preferred are 
only speculations but we think they 
are both rather good ones. 
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(A New Method in Investment Advisory Service) 





EW individuals are able to invest in one hundred different securities during the course 

of the year. Picking and choosing, at random, from a broad list of recommendations, is 

a burden. The American Institute of Finance has relieved é¢s clients of this handicap—removed 
it completely. 


All through 1926 and 1927 the American Institute of Finance has recommended to its 
clients, from time to time, an outstanding individual stock to buy, where the client i is ina a posi- 
tion, or wishes to make, only one individual purchase. 


The following is a complete record of outstanding individual opportunity recommendations 
of the American Institute of Finance: 


] ‘ 
: | hill Present ——_‘Poitits “Points ~ | 
STOCK Price . Price Protection - Profit | 
Colorado & Southern ........... Me nse Add 30 » 50 
Chesapeake & Ohio............ 117° «:164* 30 AT 
eye ree A. coba 125 - -:° 190 30 65 
Pere Marquette ..............:. 82-83 -« 130 30 47 
Missouri Pacific common........ 35-36 © 54 20 18 
International Harvester ........ 127 - 160* 30 33 
Air Reduction ..........:...... 130 —s«d185 40 55 
~ Gulf, Mobile & No. common.... 35 |... 65* 20 30 
A SIR, Sg ee ae ee 145 190 30 45 
Chic., R. I. & Pacific............ 69. 109 . 30 40 
1927 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 8 gs doe - 109 119 30 10 
Delaware & Hudson ........... 182 | s 227% 40 "45 
Gold Dust Corp. common....... . 46 16 25 30 
ee ee 170 _ 192 30 22 
Chesapeake & Ohio .....:...... 166 | 210 40 . 44 
New York Central.......:...... 148 ‘168** 30 20 
Am. Writing Paper pfd..:'...... 38 51. 25 13 
Chesapeake Corporation ........ 72-75. 83 30 ‘10 
*Profits taken at indicated price.  “*Includes rights. 


RESULT:—NOT A SINGLE LOSS—AN AVERAGE PROF IT OF OVER 116% ON INVESTED CAPITAL 


Place yourself in a position to benefit immediately from this unique and unusual Service. 
The Institute has recently released a Bulletin containing a new SPECIAL RECOMMENDA- 
TION of an outstanding, individual purchase. 


Send penoeeatey for this Bulletin and explariatory literature. 


Simply sign and return the blank below—no obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


| 
| | 
7 Send me FREE Bulletin FJA-1 and explanatory | 

| 
| 


American. Institute 


of WHiiikee | eeceiuoh mca tien ne : 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. SNES aR ORTON AME OTE ROM IRAE 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Section One 
Thou 
. Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 prox. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 2 $10.87 $8.97, 9 m Air Reduction. .........06. $6a 147- 22; '20-’26 199%-134%4 188 3.2 
No 1,178 78 Ee eerie Allied Chemical ........... 6 149- 34; ’°20-’26 169%4-131 152 3.9 
100 260 166 9.40 8.76, 9 m_ Allis Chalmers ........... 6 97- 27; ’20-’26 1183%- 8&8 115 5.2 
2 2474 41 a she whee American Can ............ 2 63- 39; 1926 73%- 43% 72 28 
No 600 140 ° °®#6.67° 4.16, 12 m Amer. Car & Fadry........ 6 116- 91; ’'25-’26 109%- 95 103 5.9 
No 770 86996 7.45 1.48, 6 m Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145- 65; ’23-"26 116 - 99% 107 7.6 
100 610. 170 23.40 11.08, 6 m Amer. Smelt. & Refin..... 8 152- 29; ’21-’26 18014-1325 173 4.6 
100 450 138 elie eo Amer. Sugar Refin......... 5 96- 36; '21-26  9534- 65% 71 7.0 
100 10,788 118 11.00 8.76, 9 m Amer. Tel & Tel.......... 9 151- 96; ’21-’26 18514-145% 182 4.7 
100 400 139 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen ............ jes 166- 19; '20-’26  3334- 16% 21 Hs 
50 3,000 74 —— —«- ~sebear Anaconda Copper.......... 3 67- 28; '20-’26  53%- 41% 52 6.0 
25 2,000 34 SR ei Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. .. 28- 13; '25-26 15%- 8% 10 oi 
No 600 83627 a -  § ghadue Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 61- 37; ’25-'26 5354- 39% 50 5.0 
100 2,324 228 (er Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 7 172- 76; ’21-'26 200 -161% 192 3.7 
100 676 245 ere Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 268- 77; ’21-’26 20534-174% 192 5.2 
100 500 187 11.58 Nil, 9 m Atlantic Refining.......... 4 154- 78; '22-26 13134-104 108 3.8 
100 200 241 ares Baldwin Locomotive....... 7 168- 62; °19-’26 26534-143% 252 2.7 
100 1,520 140 17.20 6.36, 6 m Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 110- 30; '21-'26 125 -106% 119 5.0 
100 1802 168 7.48 4.65, 9 m Bethlehem Steel .......... ‘at 97- 37; '20-'26 66%4- 43% 56 me 
No 770 5.528 6.308 Brook-Manhattan Trans... 4 78- 9; °23-26 70%- 53 56 7.6 
No 510 101 RR ey Brook. Union Gas......... 5 100- 56; '24-26 15414- 895% 144 3.6 
No 25231 4.00 5.65" ee 2.50 157- 33; °16"26  477%- 30% 46 5.3 
No 600 =O s «41 8.65 3.90, m Burroughs Add. Mach..... 3 124- 45; ’24-'26 140 - 90 139 1.9 
No 977 48 6.18° 5.17¢ California Packing ........ 4 75- 66; 1926 7534- 60% 73 5.5 
2 2,000 36 3.33 0.74, m California Petroleum....... 1 38- 17; ’°23-"26  32%- 20 23 4.4 
No ___ 1,123 40 es Cerro de Pasco. .........0 Sa 74- 23; ’20-'26  683%4- 58 65 7.7 
100 =1,190 181 — ae Per Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 179- 46; '21-'26 218%4-151% 207 5.0 
100 §1,158 100 a eee Chic. Mil. St. Paul, pfd.... .. 55- 7; °21-'26  34%- 18% 34 a 
No 344 42 3.83 2.02, 9 m Childs Company .......... 2.40t 75- 32; '24-’26  6534- 48% 53 8.6 
25 4415 27 2.65 1.27, 6 m ere 2.50 39- 8; °20-26  3954- 33% 37 6.8 
No 2,705 11 5.08 5.28, 9 m Copyaier Corp... .ceccccce. 3 55- 28; ’25-'26 62%- 38% 60 5.0 
No 100 10 8.25 8.64, 9 m Ere 5 178- 83; °24-’26 129 - 96% 124 4:0 
100 342 108 7.60 7.10, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ‘id 54- 20; ’21-'26  9634- 42% 82 * 
No 3,000 54 6.87 3.20, 6 m Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 91- 33; 24-26  9834- 82% 92 5.7 
No 1,641 16 0.20 0.31, 6 m Congoleum-Nairn ......... ‘ai 67- 12; '23-26 293%4- 17% 28 - 
No 4,320 94 ere Consol. Gas of N. Y....... 5 146- 57; '20-26 1213%4- 94 117 4.1 
No 506 60 6.72 4.13, 7 m Continental Can........... 5 94- 43; '23-'26 85 - 58% 84 6.0 
No ___1,760 12 1.158 0.08, 6 m Continental Motors........ 0.80 16- 5; ’'2226 13%- 8% 10 8.0 
25 2,530 30 4.03 2.70, 9 m Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 53- 31; 24-26 68 - 46% 65 4.6 
100 550 . 147 8.72 3.82, 6 m Crucible Steel ............ 6 278- 48; °16-’26  9634- 76% 87 6.9 
No 500 Nil Nil* Nil* Cuba Cane Sugar.......... tie 60- 5; 20-26 10%- 4% 6 - 
10 1,000 32 Ra Feces Cuban Amer. Sugar........ 1 39- 11; ’21-’26 28%- 18% 19 5.0 
No 310 3887 SS Davison Chemical.......... ‘i 81- 20; '20-'26 417%%- 26% 41 - 
100 425 177 19.27 2.90, 9 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 184- 90; ’21-’26 230 -171% 189 4.7 
50 1,690 131 10.60 7.07, 9 m Del., Lack. & West........ 7a 154- 93; '21-'26 14074-130% 137 5.0 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 1.33, 9 m Dodge Bros. “A”.......... ee 49- 21; ’°25-26 2714- 13% 19 - 
No 1, 66 13.98 12.30, 9 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 360-105; ’22-’26 3437-168 317 2.8 
No 1,626 26 ae) C. ean Elec. Power & Light...... = 40- 17; '25-'26  2914- 16% 28 
No 604 18 5.00* Nil, 12 m Elec. Refrigeration......... ie 91- 33; 1926 37%4- 5% 7 
100 1,125 156 6.72 1.60, 9 m Be Oe a cketepaccawican Br 42- 10; ’23-'26  6934- 39% 62 * 
No 4500 10 4.09 3.20, 9 m Fleischmann Co............ 3 58- 32; '25-'26  6934- 46% 67 4.5 
No 100 73 10.06 3.90, 9 m Foundation Co............. ia 184- 58; ’23-'26 8854- 35 42 me 
No A 40 2.48? 3.70, 9: m Freeport Texas ....... ss as. 37- 7; ’20-'26 10254- 34 101 4.0 
100 200. 141 8.21 6.62, 6 m General Asphalt ........ ae is 94- 23; °20-'26  9634- 65 78 i 
No 7,211 45 6.15 4.61, 9 m General Electric ........... 4 96- 79; 1926 14654- 81 133 3.8 
25 17,400 28 8.68 10.70, 9 m General Motors ........... 5 226- 55; ’24-’26 141 -113% 129 3.9 
No as 11.61 6.60, 9 m Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 153%4- 82% 120 42 
No 600 55 4.83> 3.03 _ * a IRS Sr <. 83- 38; ’22-’26 59 - 37% 40 ou 
No 602 25 Nil 7.62, 6 m Goodrich, B. F............ 4 88- 17; '20-26  %6%%4- 43% 93 4.3 
No 831 14 3.80 4.23, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 50- 7; 22-26  6534- 483% 59 a 
100 2,490 155 10.42 1.37, 6 m Great Northern, pfd....... 5 96- 53; '21-’26 1037%- 795% 99 5.0 
100 125 127 5.28 3.33, 9 m Gulf States Steel.......... oe 105- 25; ’20-26 64 - 40 53 a“ 
100 105 4.63 2.50, 6 m Hudson & Manhat........ 2.50 42- 20; ’24-’26  657%- 403 52 49 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 8.80, 9 m Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 20; ’22-26 oI 4832 73 6.9 
100 1,285 152 12.06 4.90, 8 m Illinois Central ............ 7 127- 77; ’23-26 13934-1213 134 2 
100 3 86 9.788 8.43, 12 m Interboro Rapid Tr........ ee 39- 9; ’22-’26 32h. 308 34 - 
No 580 47 6.52 4.85, 9 m Int. Business Machines..... 5 57- 38; 1926 103%4- 53% 103 4.9 
No 681 18 2.67 0.89, 6 m Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 70- 19; ’22-'26 64 - 40% 52 3.9 
100 1,000 193 aves Int. Harvester... ....0.s.00. 6t 158- 67; ’20-26 25034-1253% 242 5.9 
25 1,673 36 3.00 1.09, 6 m | Paar 2 49- 10; ’20-’26 7514- 38% 75 2.7 
No 1, 80 1.10 1.37, 9 m International Paper ....... 2.40 92- 28; ’20-'26 8114- 39%4 76 3.1 
No 4,474 56 ire = Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-'26 8334- 60 81 6.2 
10 3,679 15 3.36 2.44, 9 m a ee eee 1.20 82-42; 1926 Wi 45% 72 2.0 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year Ended February 28. (d) Year 7 
gene $0. (h) Year ended July 31. (j y Year ended po 31. (k) Year ended PA $0 ta) Vere py Gua ae iene yg 


30. (q) Before charges for depletion (r) 10% in com. stock (s) Partly estimated. (t) Pl 
(v) 10 months. 


us 4% in com, stk. (u) Plus 5% in com. stk. 
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Railroad 
Equipment 
Stocks 


Copy on request 
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Established 1873 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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Do you 
want the insistent argument, 
high’? Read The Business 


know the best economic thought con- 

“fate stocks too 
Economic Digest 
and ithe the varied views of leading authorities. 
Take advantage of many hitherto lost 


Opportunities for Profit! 
Digest records of sound forecasting have proved 
its profitable merit to its consistent clients. 


Weighted Average of authoritative opinions— 
scientifically weighted according to their past 
accuracies—now predicts favorable futures for 


Many Good “Buys” 


in rails and utilities and other progres- 


= industrials. Don’t be a “‘sold out 
‘eg 

Send for a t copy of the 
Digest! Learn of this remarkably sound 
method of co ve stock analysis. 
augmented by the famous Weighted 
Average. Grasp the opportunities for 


profits pointed out in the Digest’s list 
of specific recommendations. 


The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres... 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation mail me your current 
and your booklet, “When Experts 





Digest 
Disagree.” 
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Cotton Still 
Hesitant 


Irregularly Depressed Though 
Far Above Close of 1926— 
Indications Point to 
Higher Prices in 
New Year 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


HE Government’s final estimate of the 
cotton crop failed to bring stability to 
the market and 1927 ends with the bearish 
price predictions and large carry-over 
figures of the Bureau of Economics still 
exerting a depressing influence on prices. 
Its predictions and carry-over figures, as 
I have explained previously, induced 
spinners to postpone buying of cotton for 
future needs, created an unfavorable tech- 
nical condition in the contract markets by 
drying up speculation and forced many 
holders of spots and futures to liquidate 
their holdings at heavy losses. 

Previous to the Government’s announce- 
ment of the slightly higher crop figures 
prices had been relatively firm and many 
traders were expecting a larger increase 
than actually announced. 

Technical conditions have now been 
largely, if not entirely, corrected and new 
influences are coming into play as price 
making factors. 

The chief of these new factors are the 
rapid disappearance of the old crop into 
consumption, and uncertainty over the next 
one. 


1928 Crop Deciding Factor 


N O market has ever been successfully 
bulled twice on the same influences 
and the indications are that it will be 
the outlook for the 1928 crop which will 
furnish the foundation for the next up- 
ward movement. 

However, spinners have put off buying 
in their hedges and thus fixing prices on 
cotton previously contracted for, and prob- 
ably already spun into cloth, to such an 
extent, that a good sized advance is likely 
to follow any concerted effort to re-pur- 
chase these hedges. 


It is generally believed that outstanding 
hedges sold for account of spinners ag- 
gregates several million bales. In addition 
mills have yet to buy large quantities of 
cotton to keep their spindles running 
through the Spring and Summer. 


The final official estimate of 12,789,000 
bales of lint ives an opportunity to figure 
on the year’s actual supply available for 
American spinners takings and exports, 


and possible surplus at the end of the 
season. 


At the close of last July there were 
2,218,000 bales of lint cotton and 
linters in the United States from the crop 
of 1926, exclusive of cotton held by manu- 
facturers. 

Adding this available carry-over to the 
predicted crop and 750,000 more for linters 
we have an indicated supply of 15,757,000 
bales of lint and linters for American spin- 
ners and foreign countries to draw upon. 
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A Tribute 
From Large 
Investors 


The greatest tribute to the 
safety of Guaranteed 
5%% PRUDENCE-BONDS, 
secured by conservative 
first mortgages on income- 
earning properties, is the 
confidence they enjoy 
among largeinvestors,who 
do not havetobe told what 
constitutes safety but are 
competent to recognize it 
by the light of their own 
investment experience. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervisionof N.Y. State Banking Dept. 


$81 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., N. Y. 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Broeklyn, N. Y. Jamaica. N. Y. 


Mail for Booklet 
F.M.-1121 





Name 


Address 








© 1927 P. Co., Inc. 








We recommend 





CITIES SERVICE 
POWER & LIGHT CO. 


$6 Dividend Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


Year Ended June 30, 1927 


Gross Earnings 
Balance for replacement 
reserves and dividends 7,437,917 
Annual dividend on all 
Preferred Stock out- 


standing 1,115,000 


Price to yield about 6.30 


Complete descriptive 
circular upon request. 


A.B.Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39So La Salle St., Chicago 


Boston Philadel 
St. Louis San Tranito ery 
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FORBES for January 1, 1928 


Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Aprox. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 1,211 $102 27 $2.65, 9 m Lehigh Valley .. ......... $3.50 106- 40; ’21-’26 13714- 88% 96 3.7 
2 «41,754 = 25 er Liggett & Myers “B”...... 4a 103- 49; '24-’26 128 - 8% 122 3.1 
No 1,061 35 6.02! 5.09, 9 m eee 2 48- 10; ’21-26 63%- 46% 59 3.4 
25 500 30 ee a Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 1.60 178- 36; ’23-'26 57%4- 35% 56 3.0 
100 1,169 164 ere ae Louisville & Nashville..... 7 155- 36; '21-’26 15914-1283 151 4.7 
No 713 68 9.86 5.96, 6m Mack Trucks ............. 6 242- 25;’20-'26 11834- 88% 108 5.7 
No 350 62 9.20» 13.20” eS ab anknananins 5 131- 54; ’22~26 243%4-124 242 18 
No 2,317 39 6.06 Nil, 9 m TS vakdncaseeeda 4% 63- 12; ’21-'26 58%- 31 34 ‘ 
No 1,357 46 5.90 4.93, 9 m? Mid-Continent Pet......... .. 62- 22; ’20-'26 3934- 25% 27 ; 
No 808 118 i ee Ses Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... 47- 7;°21-26 56%- 31% 42 z 
100 828 125 6.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific .......... .. 45- 8; ’22-'26 2 - 37% 52 a 
No 1141 30 6.25 Nil, 6 m Montgomery Ward ....... 4 84- 12; ’22-'26 11854- 603% 116 3.5 
No 2,730 16 8.50? 5.78, 9 m:’ Nash Motors ............. a 71- 52; 1926 9 - 60% 97 4.1 
25 2,045 42 6.32 5.44,9 m National Biscuit .......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-'26 187 - 94% 177 3.4 
No__:1,100 25 6.14 3.11, 9 m Nt. Cash Register “A”,.<. 3 54- 37; 1926  483%- 39% 46 6.2 
No 200 29 <a en National Bellas Hess...... on Listed 1927 4614- 31% 43 - 
100 310 200 i are Ae po. rer 5 181- 63; ’20-’26... 135. .- 95 133 338 
100 3,833 150 - 14.52 10.45, 9 m ge York Central......... 8 148- 64: °21-’26 171%4-137%4 162 48 
100 303 261 20.11 10.00, 9 m , Chic. & St. Louis... 6 205- 67; ’23-’26 24034-110 126 4.7 
100 1,571 106 5.24 4.16, 9 m N Y” N. H. & Hart...... oa 48- 9; 21-26  5854- 41% 58 - 
100 1,380 180 SS es Norfolk & Western........ 8 171- 88; ’21-26 202 -156 194 42 
10 4078 22 ees North American ......... 10r 75- 18; '23-'26  64%4- 4554 59 100 
100 2,480 175 ee: Ae Northern Pacific .......... 5 91- 48; 21-26 102%- 7 99 5.0 
25 740 «8437 6.30 4.90, 9 m Owens Bottle ............ 3u 91- 24; ’20-'26 85%4- 75% 83 8.1 
25 2,300 22 2.45 1.87, 9 m__— Pacific Gas & Elec......... 2 34- 18; ’23-'26  4634- 31 46 4.3 
10 004 «=:16 5.273 3.91, 12 m _‘ Packard Motor ........... 3 49- 10; '22-'26 58%%4- 3334 57 5.3 
50 2,421 58 9.32 3.23, 6 m Pan-Amer. Pete., “B”...... a 34; ’21-'26  6636- 43% ad 8.4 
No 571 108 8.12 8.32,.9 m Paramount-Fam.-Lasky .... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’26 11434- 92 110 9.4 
50 10,000 87 ee ee Pennsylvania R. R......... 3.50 57- 32; ’21--26 68 - , 64 5.3 
100 450 142 i nn oe Pere Marquette ........... 122- 36; ’23-’26 14034-11414 126 48 
50 930 76 7.33 6.03, 6 m__‘—~ Philadelphia Company...... 4. 91- 31; ’22-'26 142%- 85% 142 2.9 
No 330 =“ Nil 1.42 Nil, 9 m __Pierce+Arrow ............ i 83- 6; °20-26  235%- 9% 14 od 
100 124 237 pa re Pressed Steel Car......... os 114- 39; ’20-'26 78 - 36% 70 ou 
‘No 3,577 21 ae ee. Public Service of N. J..... 2 34- 31; 1926  46%- 32 42 47 
No 3,375 80 6.00* 3.60, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... a 200- 88; 20-26  8434- 73% 81 5.0 
No 1,155 12 3.55 2.68, 9 m Radio Corp. ..........+4+. ‘ 78- 26; 24-26 101 - 41% 88 - 
50 1,400 83 | eR AS RORMINE 2 cc ccscccscccccess Sa 101- 52; ’22-'26 12334- 94 106 48 
No 1,252 6 —— eae Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. Listed 1927 474%4- 20% 24 * 
100 300 221 11.05 4.07, 9 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 125- 40; ’20-'26 75%- 53 59 6.8 
100 505. 145 14.17 3.25, 6 m St. Louis-San Fran........ 8a 104- 15; ’20-'26 11734-10034 108 7.6 
100 164 175 Galatea OS TP St. L.-Southwestern ....... .. 74- 11; ’20-'26 93 - 61 77 - 
100. 370.115 4.71 0.86, 6 m  Seabord Air Line.......... .. 54- 2; °20-26 41%4-28% 30 .. 
No 4200 390 See? Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 58- 44; 1 8834- 51 86 3.6 
No 4500 52 3.53 2.78, 6 m Sinclair Consol: Oil....... * 40- 15; '20-'26  223%- 15 17 bs 
100 100 203 ) zoe Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; ’20-’26 134%4-110% 117 5.1 
100 3,724 154 rr Southern Pacific .......... 6 112- 67; '21-'26 1267%-106% 124 48 
100 1,300 187 <<. ‘*iseed Southern Railway ........ 131- 17; ’21-"26 149 --119 147 5.3 
No 1,236 61 a" -~ secaws Standard Gas & Elec...... 3.50 69- 31; '24-'26  6534- 54 59 6.1 
No 12,602 44 — Standard Oil of Cal....... 2 135- 51; ’21"26  6034- 50% 55 3.3 
25 24,145 35 lc ae Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a 48- 31; ’2226  4134- 35% 39 2.6 
No 600 42 8.42 7.00, 9 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-26 87%4- 54% 81 7.4 
No 1,875 50 6.67 5.84, 9 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; '24-’26. 63%4- 49 60 8.3 
25. 6578 45 OS ere Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 29; ’21-'26° 58 - 45 
No 2,540 6 3.70 3.56, 9.m Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 4 53-39; 1926 813%- 49 4 23 
No 1,201 24 7.05 4.50, 6,m Timken Roller Bearing..... Sa 86- 28; ’22-’26 142%4- 78 131 3.9 
100 660 62 11.00 4.30, 6:m Tobacco Products ......... 7 117- 45; ’20-"26 117 - 923%: 116 6.0 
25 400 38 4.41 3.72, 9.m | Underwood Typewriter .... 4: 65- 36; ’23-'26  6734- 45 
No 2660 65 9.08 6.64, 9,m Union Carbide & Carbon... 6 101- 78; 1926 1 9 9834 180 So 
25 3,789 43 3.12 2.24, 9 m Union Oil of Cal.......... 2 58- 35; °24-’26  561%4- 395% 42 4.7 
100 2,223 183 .)0«FOo Z_ ee Union Pacific ............. 10 168-110; ’20-’26 19734-15934 193 5.3 
No 2,500. 74 lll PR United Fruit .............: 4 126- 99; 1926 150. -113% 139 2.8 
100 120 212 re U. S. Cast Iron Pipe...... 10 250- 10; ’20-'26 246 -190%4 218 4.7 
100 240 168. y &. ’ TTT TS U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 5 98- 35; ’20-’26 10734- 69 106 4.7 
No 400... Nil OF, OS’ mm Uy. Bi ROR cs oak cascces aie 105- 7; 20-26 25%- 14 22 be 
No 666 54 2.13¢ 2.92, 6 m_ U.S. Realty & Improve.... 4 185- 41; ’21-"26 697%- 54 66 59 
100 810 174 10.54 0.78, 6 m U.S. Rubber ............. a 144- 22; ’20-'26 67%- 37% 57 : 
100 7,116 171 10.80 SS ae el laa 7 161- 70; ’20-'26 16034-111% 146 47 
100 666 . 158 fae Wabash Railway .......... 52- 6; ’20’26 81 
100 600 108 1.73 Nil, 6 m Western Pacific ........... 40- 12; '20-'26 47%- es. = * 
100 998 182 15.25 11.289 m Western Union ........... 8 158- 76; 21°26 172° -144% 171 47 
No 3,172 16 3.32 2.20, 9: m Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 146- 76; ’23-'26  50%4- 40 46 4.4 
50 2,290 73 5.954 2.73, 6.m Westinghouse Electric...... 4 80- 38; '21-'26  9434- 67% 90 4.3 
50 800 56 82.75 1.09, 6 m White Motors ............ 2 105- 29; '20-'26  583%%4- 30% 37. 54 
5 aa 68S 0.25 2.34, 9 m  Willys-Overland .......... ia 35- 4; 20-26  2434- 13% 16 m 
25 3,900 44 a | Woolworth, F. W......... 5 222- 72; ’24-’26 19814-11734 193 2.6 


(a) Party a (b) Year nah January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Y 
une h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Y g) Year ended 
—- # Ga} Defare Charges for depletion. (1) 10% th pba a ) Year ended September 30. _(n) Year. ended October 31. fo) Year ended Novem- 


-* (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (a) Plus 5% in com stock. 
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Another Activity 
of 


Stewart-Warner 
— Die Casting 


Stewart-Warner owns and 
operates the largest and best 
equipped individual die-casting 
plant in America. 


Die-casting is one of the most 
diversified units of industry 
and Stewart castings are used 


in innumerable lines serving 
many industries where mass 
production and low costs are 
essential. 


SPEEDOMETER 
Corporation 


Leading Factor in 
Six Important Branches of Industry 


World Leader in Four Lines 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO 











SEEMAN 
BROTHERS, wwe. 


“White Rose” products 


Descriptive Circular 
on request 


Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 























BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


$400 KEI-LAC MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN 
ONE YEAR; $240 machine earned $1,440; $160 ma- 
chine earned $2,160. One man 300. Responsible 
company offers exclusive advertising proposition. Unlim- 
ited sibilities. ed terri le nt fe- 
quired. Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEl-LAC 
COMPANY, 555 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





“SELF-ANALYSIS” 
For prospective executives. Send for your 
copy now, $1 tive vice Bureau, 


969 E. 32d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The following figures give the supply 
available during the past three seasons and 
how it was divided between American mills 


and exports. (Figures are in hundreds, 
000 being omitted.) 


Domestic and Foreign Takings 


Season Supply American Exports 
Takings 

1924-25 15,092 6,649 8,257 

1925-26 17,720 7,299 8,252 

1926-27 21,487 8,220 11,243 

1927-28 15,757 hi ‘eee 


The amount of cotton available indicates 
that it will have to be about evenly di- 
vided between American and foreign mills 
this season, instead of on a forty to sixty 
per cent. basis in favor of exports as here- 
tofore, and that neither interest can take 
as much as 7,000,000 bales without causing 
a scramble for the last million or two 
which they get and for the remnant whicn 
will be left in the South. 

I do not see how either interest can get 
along on less than 7,250,000 bales in view 
of the improvement in textile conditions in 
Continental Europe and the increased pro- 
duction schedule of automobile manufac- 
turers in this country. 

American spinners takings and exports 
aggregate approximately 8,000,000 bales so 
far with only five months of the season 
accounted for. 

In order to enable domestic and foreig1 
spinners to take another 6,000,000 or pos- 
sibly 7,000,000 bales more, the buyers will 
have to obtain a considerable portion of 
the cotton needed from Southern pro- 
ducers and merchants who are holding 
large stocks for just such an eventuality. 


Pt HERE has been much talk recently 
of curtailment of consumption at 
home and abroad due to the fact that 
buyers of goods are pursuing the same 
policy which spinners adopted toward raw 
cotton and are waiting price reductions 
before placing orders for the Spring and 
Summer. 

Several private firms have issued pre- 
dictions of decreases from last year’s rec- 
ord consumption of 17,428,000 bales rang- 
ing from 1,125,000 to 1,500,000 bales. 

Some decrease in consumption is inevit- 
able, owing to the smaller supply available, 
but even if it falls off the amount pre- 
dicted it will still exceed production by 
two and a half million bales and will make 
big inroads in surplus stocks from the 
previous crop. 

The spindles of the world must be kept 
running and the people clothed. In addi- 
tion it is estimated that 1,200,000 bales will 
be needed to supply the demands of Amer- 
ican automobile manufacturers. 

Higher Prices Expected 
HERE is, therefore, every reason to 
believe that an acute situation will 

develop before the end of the season which 
may be greatly accentuated in the Spring 
unless we get early indications of another 
bumper crop. 

I still believe that the law of supply and 
demand will eventually work in favor of 
the holder of cotton even though it may 
be slow in making itself manifest, and 
that the trend of values for the next few 
months will be towards higher levels with 
probability of very high prices before the 


‘ next crop is gathered. 


I also believe the New Year will bring 
with it a new market psychology and 
changed view-point as regards the course 
of prices. 





LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


— with Resources 
of more than 300 
Millions of Dollars, 
—is a consolidation 
of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Los 
Angeles and _ the 


Pacific - Southwest 
Trust & Savings 
Bank. This old 
bank with a new 
name has a back- 
ground of 50 years 
of construc- 
tive banking on 
the Pacific 

















One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


ASSETS 
More than $900,000.00 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 
terly, January Ist, April 1st, July 1st, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 




















INVESTORS’ Inquiries |} 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Speculative List With 
Possibilities for 1928 


A List of Six Stocks Which Cannot Be Purchased for Straight 


Investment But Hold Favorable Speculative Chances for 


Profit in the Coming Year—Two Good Oil Stocks to 
Buy for the Turn in This Industry 


WO dividend paying and four non- 
dividend stocks which for one 
reason or another appear to have 
substantial speculative appeal are described 
in the following paragraphs. It is not 
their short term or trading position which 
is emphasized so much as their prospects 
for the next three to eighteen months. 
Most of the stocks are what would be 
termed by the careful student of values as 
among the more speculative issues. With 
the possible exception of United States 
Realty, they do not fall within the class 
of conservative common stock investments. 
Yet purely as speculations, there are inter- 
esting possibilities in this group which is 
composed of one rail, two oils, one fer- 
tilizer, one real estate and construction and 
one shoe manufacturer. 


Prairie Oil & Gas Co. 


RAIRIE Oil & Gas is an oil stock 

which is deserving of consideration by 
the long pull speculator because of the 
following characteristics: large production 
capacity, much of it settled; heavy pur- 
chases of crude oil at low prices in the 
last six months and large stocks in storage 
variously estimated at 50,000,000 barrels or 
more; a very conservative cash dividend 
policy resulting in the accumulation of a 
$90,000,000 surplus, and excellent earning 
power on its stock under favorable oil 
trade conditions. 

Results for the current year will un- 
doubtedly be unsatisfactory. ‘The $2 an- 
nual dividend was discontinued last Fall 
in order to conserve cash and make funds 
available for buying low cost oil. When- 
ever oil prices turn upward this company 
is in line to realize very large profits on 
its huge oil holdings and the stock should 
be a speculative favorite in th: oil group 


By 
Edward L. Barnes 











The List of 1928 Speculations 


Approx. Div. Share, 1927 

Price Rate Yield 1926 High Low 
ee 44 2.50 5.7% $5.56 47% 30% 
Am. Agricultural Chem. Pref 58 biel icies Nil 63%4 28% 
ly te MED kine cnddnaweas 67 4.00 5.9 7.53 © 54 
Prairie Oil & Gas .......... 48 aud cits 6.65 55% 45% 
pe ear 56 5.24 5854 41% 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ... 27 5.90 393% 25% 


Earned per Price Range 

















whenever conditions within that industry 
improve. The uncertainty is how long it 
will take for oil prices to fully recover. 
This may be a matter of weeks or many 
months, but it seems inevitable that the 
next decided change will be for the better. 
High Earnings 

Prairie Oil & Gas has no funded debt 
or preferred stock. There are 2,400,000 
shares of $25 par value capital stock out- 
standing, with an indicated book value 
according to the last balance sheet of 
$62.90 a share. Accumulated surplus 
would support a 100 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. With the single exception of 1921 
when there was a deficit, the company has 
been consistently profitable, lowest earnings 
in the last 11 years, aside from the deficit 
year of 1921, having been $8,831,337 in 
1923. In 1918 profits were more than 
$20,000,000 and in 1926 they were $15,962,- 
000 or $6.65 a share. 

Brown Shoe Co. 


B ROWN Shoe Co., Inc., closed its 
fiscal year on Oct. 31 last with net 
sales of $33,476,186, the largest since 1920 
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and with net profits of $1,880,821, the high- 
est with but one exception in the last ten 
years. These earnings were equivalent to 
$44.12 a share on the preferred stock and 
to $5.65 a share on the common after pre- 
ferred dividends and sinking fund. 

Brown Shoe is one of the large shoe 
manufacturers in this country, with a ca- 
pacity estimated as in the neighborhood of 
12,000,000 pairs annually. It is exceeded 
in size only by International Shoe and 
Endicott-Johnson. It is free of funded 
debt and has only 42,625 shares of 7% 
cumulative preferred, callable at $120 a 
share, ahead of the 252,000 shares of no 
par value common. Dividend was recently 
increased from $2 to $2.50 a share annu- 
ally, a rate which appears easily within 
the ability of the company to maintain 
under all but the most adverse conditions. 

Earnings have been relatively stable 
except in 1920 and 1921 when general 
trade conditions were abnormal. There 
has been no excessive speculation in the 
stock despite the good showing for last 
year and the increased dividend. The 
stock offers a good return contrasted with 
the general run of common stocks and 
speculative possibilities appear to be com- 
mensurate with risks involved. 


U. S. Realty & Improvement 


- States Realty & Improve- 
ment Company’s net earnings have 
been scoring moderate but persistent gains 
for the last six years or more, reaching 
a new high of $5,523,095 or $7.53 a share 
in the fiscal year ended April 30, 1927. Oi 
these profits, $3,388,000 were derived di- 
rectly from productive real estate and in- 
vestments and from earnings of subsidiary 
companies, exclusive of any building con- 
struction contracts or other profits. This 
means that the company is more than earn- 
ing its $4 dividend apart from the impor- 
tant operations of the George A. Fuller 
Co., one of the largest construction firms 
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in the country and which executed $47,- 
000,000 of work in the last fiscal year. 
With so large a proportion of its in- 
come obtained from real estate and long 
term leases, profits will hardly be subject 
to any serious decline. The company has 
never taken into account on its books any 
appreciation of its extensive real estate 
holdings which are carried at cost—$45,- 
013,883. Mortgages against real estate. 
aggregate $17,958,500 which is less than 
40 per cent. of cost. Included in this real 
estate are the Trinity Building, U. S. 
Realty Building, Whitehall Building, Hotel 
Plaza, N. Y. City, Lawyers Building, 
Boston, and unimproved property. 
Profits Gain 


For the six months ended Oct. 31, 1927, 
the first half of the current fiscal year, 
net income was $2,144,135, or a shade 
larger than in the same period of last 
year, and equivalent to $2.92 a share. In 
addition to the mortgages above referred 
to, capitalization consists of 733,102 shares 
of no par value common stock. There is 
a sizeable surplus, and it seems to be the 
policy of the management to pay occasional 
extras in stock, a 10% stock payment hav- 
ing been made last March. 


New Haven 


T has been some fourteen years since 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
paid a dividend on its common stock, but 
it is probably only a matter of a year 
or two befere payments are resumed. An 
official of the road has already been quoted 
as saying t) t dividends are not far off, 
and judging from the rate of progress 
being made, earnings will support a mod- 
erate payment, $3 to $5 a share, in the 
latter part of 1928 or early in 1929. The 
price of the stock has probably not fully 
discounted the improved outlook. 

Recovery being made is denoted by the 
increase in share earnings from $1.90 in 
1924 to $4.72 in 1925 and to $5.24 in 1926. 
For 1927, the showing will perhaps be a 
trifle better than last year, although gross 
revenues did not increase. The property is 
being operated more efficiently and eco- 
nomically and for the first nine months of 
1927 the operating ratio was brought down 
to 72.5 per cent against 73.7 per cent in 
the like period of last year. 

The $87,000,000 debt of the road to the 
United States Government is being refin- 
anced in a way which will greatly improve 
New Haven’s credit. This involved the 
sale of $50,000,000 of 7 per cent. cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock on which 
dividends are being earned somewhat more 
than three times over. Merger possibilities 
most commonly mentioned in connection 
with New Haven place it with the Penn- 
sylvania system which already owns some 
of the common stock. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum 


M ID-Continent Petroleum earned $4.99 
a share on the common, before de- 
preciation and depletion, in. the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 last. Assuming same 
deduction in 1927 for depreciation and de- 
pletion as in 1926, and without allowance 
for any possible further inventory read- 
justment, approximately $3 a share is in- 
dicated for the stock, selling around 27. 
Up to August 31 of this year all inventory 
adjustments had been made, products being 
carried at market or lower, so that fur- 
ther adjustments will probably not be 
large. 

The $3 annual dividend on the common 
was discontinued last September and the 
bad news on this stock is apparently all 
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The Hiding Place 


Property is the favorite hid- 


ing place of profit and loss. 


Facts as to the accuracy of 
property charges to capital, 
expense, depreciation and 
maintenance are revealed by 
American Appraisal Service. 
Profit or loss is driven from 


its hiding place. 
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even pumps water electrically! 
Our twin electric pumps in 
the Chicago Avenue Pump- 
ing Station supply forty-five 
million gallons of fresh water 
daily, and occupy less space 
than one steam pump giving 


only thirty million gallons. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 152 
consecutive divi to its stockholders. Send 
forthe year book. This stock listed on Chicago 


change. 
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Stocks Which Advance 


Certain stocks of strong expanding com- 
panies are advancing now and will con- 
tinue to advance. at, however, should 
investors holding any of these laggard 
stocks do— 


Marland Oil? 
Cont. Baking A? 
Atlantic Ref.? 
Republic I. & S.? 
Am. Sugar a f 
Mo.-Kansas-Tezx.? 


Am. Locomotive? 
Stand. Oil of N. J.? 
Chic. North W’n? 
Am. Car & Foundry? 
St. Louis So. W’n.? 
Pan-American B? 


Are these stocks now behind the market 
and due for an advance? Or should ex- 
changes be made into other stocks for in- 
creased profit? 
Write today for our latest market 
analysis (sample copy free) cov- 
ering these questions and stocks. 


Investors Supervisory Service 


Suite 1040, 15 William St., New York 

















I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y- 
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out. It simply remains for a turn in the 
oil situation to show itself to attract specu- 
lative attention to the stock. 

Despite the adverse conditions this year, 
August 31, 1927 financial statement dis- 
closed a very strong position. Cash and 
call loans totaled more than $7,000,000 
while total current assets were 10 times 
current liabilities. ‘Net quick assets ex- 
ceeded the par amount of bonds and pre- 
ferred stock. 


Strong Position 


RODUCTION has been increased 

substantially this year and undeveloped 
acreage increased from 152,552 acres in 
1925 to 478,392 in July, 1927. With ac- 
quisition of Hawkeye Oil Co. Mid-Conti- 
nent is now marketing through its own 
stations or through subsidiaries 50 per 
cent. of its gasoline production. Average 
daily production has been around 24,000 
barrels against 13,385 in 1925. Ahead of 
the 1,413,942 common shares there is $6,- 
434,530 of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and $10,103,000 of funded debt. In- 
dicated book value of the common is about 
$49 a share. 


American Agricultural Chemical 


| greeny of American Agricultural 
Chemical preferred constitutes a spec- 
ulation on the position of the fertilizer 
industry in the coming season. It is early 
to be certain of how profits will run, but 
indications are more favorable than for 
some time due to the improved financial 
position of most farming communities. 
Manufacturers have prepared for a much 
larger sales volume than last year and lo 
not look for as severe price competition 
as in the past season. 

American Agricultural Chemical is one 
of the leading companies in the industry. 
It has had seven years of famine with a 
resultant profit and loss deficit of $18,- 
760,660 as of June 30,1927, yet its working 
capital position is excellent, and with a 
readjustment of capitalization eliminating 
balance sheet deficit, it could pay dividends 
on its preferred almost as soon as earning 
power is restored. 


Preferred Stock 


CCUMULATED dividends due on the 

senior stock aggregate $40 a share, 
this being a 6 per cent. cumulative issue, 
outstanding to the amount of $28,455,200, 
and having a par value of $100. There 
is a rather heavy funded debt ahead of the 
small issue of preferred, but with really 
profitable conditions in the industry, 
enough could be earned on the preferred 
to cause it to sell considerably higher. 1t 
reached 96% in 1926 on hopes and expec- 
tations of an improvement which never 
materialized. 

The company has about $6,750,000 cash 
in its treasury which together with other 
current assets, minus current liabilities of 
only $1,711,472, leave $23,040,000 working 
capital. 





November Gold Exports 


ty ory: Department figures show- 
ing net gold exports of $53,000,000 
for November had been generally forecast 
by the end of the month. Total gold ex- 
ports of $55,266,000 were the highest since 
janzary, 1925, when total was $73,526,000 
and reflected sharp increase from October 
total of $10,698,000. 
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Motor Activity Gains 


Advent of New Ford Stimulates Entire Industry—Many New 


Models for Coming Auto Shows—Big 
Output Planned for 1928 


_By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


AS production, which, 
comparatively speaking, was at low 
ebb through most of the last quarter of 
the year, has resumed activity in the last 
two weeks of December. 

New cars, intended for their first dis- 
play to the public at the New York 
Show, and for sale generally in 1928, 
have practically been decided upon and 
few companies will fail to have some im- 
portant additions to lines that have al- 
ready reached near-standardization. 

Heavy production schedules are in 
sight. Chevrolet’s program for an out- 
put of a million units and Ford’s re- 
entrance into the picture would alone 
spell high totals. Besides these, almost 
every important company has laid down 
lines for launching history’s most im- 
pressive production program, both pass- 
enger and commercial units. 


Production Gaining Momentum 

OW that the new Ford is out and 

swinging into real quantity produc- 
tion with each week, the damper has 
been opened and all the draughts are 
working. A five-million-unit year has 
been predicted as the result of expanded 
schedules in the United States and in 
Canada. This is possible, of course, but 
if this production is to be absorbed there 
must be unprecedented buying response, 
both at home and overseas. Some sec- 
tions of the country have already either 
reached the saturation point or are with- 
in sight of it. 

Selling the entire country to the 
saturation point and reaping the long 
sowing in foreign fields will bring about 
consumption of 5,000,000 automotive 
vehicles, but nothing that falls very far 
short of these will do it. Impressive 
gains in export business by most of the 
big companies in 1927, with every pro- 
spect for greatly extended sales abroad 
in 1928, are among the encouraging 
signs. Sales effort at home will have to 
be speeded up, even beyond its present 
high degree, to provide outlets for pro- 
duction already planned. 


gene of automotive products for 
the first ten months of the year set 
new high figures, with a total of $346,- 
260,883, more than the total for the com- 
plete year of 1926, which was $337,507,- 
000. October’s contribution to the 1927 
total was $29,434,925, which was $5,814,- 
760, or 24.6 per cent. increase over the 
same month in 1926. And this with the 
Ford car completely out of the picture. 
October shipments of commercial 
vehicles showed an even more impres- 
sive increase. There were 8,372 units 
sent overseas, an increase of 106.8 per 
cent. over the October, 1926, figures, 


© eperaneialay-eonaquew in October by the 
twenty-four producing companies in 
this district, which include all but about 
17,000 passenger cars registered the 


country over, shows practical facts when 
compared with registrations in the same 
month a year ago. 


Ford’s registration 





loss: was 65,188 and that of Dodge 7,000 
even for the month. Chevrolet’s gain of 
18,494 was the most impressive, numer- 
ically; Pontiac showed an increase per- 
centage of just under 80 and that of 
Essex was close to 50. Reo’s percentage 
was outstanding, running over 135.5. 

The four cars that were not being sold 
in October, 1926—Erskine, Falcon, La- 
Salle and Wolverine—showed up favor- 
ably in the totals. 


Comparative Motor Registrations 











Make Oct.,1927 Oct.,1926 Incr. Decr. 
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John N. Willys and H. J. Leonard are 
active in the newly formed Stearns- 
Knight Sales Corporation of Cleveland, 
formed to further the sales of the F. B. 
Stearns Company, maker of Stearns- 
Knight six- and eight-cylinder cars. 
The Stearns Company has planned 
material expansion for 1928 and the 
newly organized corporation will handle 
sales, servicing and advertising for it. 
Mr. Willys will be chairman of the board 
and Mr. Leonard president. L. E. Cor- 
coran, formerly general sales manager 
for Pierce-Arrow, is the new general 
sales manager for the Stearns organiza- 


‘ tion. 


Revenue for Roads 


F ialercgp ica by the State Su- 
preme Court of Michigan of the 
constitutionality of the three-cent gaso- 
line tax will add about a million dollars 
to the funds available for road con- 
struction in 1928, it is estimated. The 
state’s total road-building program for 
1928 contemplates the disbursement of 
approximately $15,000,000. 


Overseas sales by General Motors in 
the third quarter of the year exceed 
those of the last quarter of 1926 by 
26,086 units, or more than 114.4 per cent. 
For the first nine months, they were 
greater than those in any previous full 
year. Total was 141,337 units, com- 
pared with 118,791 units sold abroad in 
the whole of 1926. In the first nine 
months of 1926 there were 86,596 units 
sold, so that comparing period with 
period, 1927 exceeded 1926 by 63.2 
per cent. 
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$1,000 


and the 


FRENCH PLAN 


4 e Your investment is 
Security: protected by every 


dollar of net income from the oper- 
ation of large income-producing 


property. 

« You receive 6% 
Income: cumulative divi- 
dends—plus ten payments of 10% 
each—completing the repayment of 
every dollar of your original invest- 
ment. 


e Thereafter you receive 
Profits: 50% of the profits dis- 
tributed from the operation of the 
property—and benefit by 50% of its 
increase in value and earning power 


—without investing another dollar 
of your capital. 


‘The 
PLAN 


“The Real Estate Investment 
of the Future” GRATIS! 


Thousands of discriminating New 
Yorkers have already invested mil- 
lions of dollars in income-producing 
French buildings under this plan and 
ate now sharing in the profits from 
their operation and. in the profits 
from their inevitable increase in 
value. You will find full details of 
The FRENCH PLAN-—the: Plan 
that is revolutionizing real estate in- 
vestment—in the 64-page book “The 
Real Estate Investment of the 
Future.” — 

Your copy is ready! Tear 
out the Special Coupon—now 
—and mail it TODAY! 


yj 


FRED F. FRENCH 
INVESTING 
COMPANY, Inc., 
350 Madison Ave., 

New York City. 


Please send me without obligaticn the 
64-page book ‘‘The Real Estate Invest- 
ment of the Future.” 


Name 





Business Address 
Home Address 


City State 
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NEO JEUM 


FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


Preserve your new desk tops—renew 
bo old — baer ye gp 
eo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, are 
simply laid on. They enhance any 
desk and office; make writing easier ; 
iat tain oe eoltiadl con teooneh 
many times their original cost 
elimination of depreciation 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands of 
Offices relieving eye strain, furthering 
efficiency and comfort, and protecting 
equipment. Write today for complete 
facts and attractive prices. 


Neo-Leum Tops are wide- 
y Imitated but never 
uplicated | 










Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part kindly 
furnish Full Facts and attractive prices om Neo 
Leum Tops. 
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ttach to letterhead and mail Today! 




























.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


{ A free Information Bureau “| 





maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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Beech-Nut Packing Co.—Will retire 
class “B” preferred stock at 115 and ac- 
crued dividends on Jan. 16, 1928. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Announced 
abandonment of “Pittsburgh plus” plan 
of price quotations, and establishment 
of basing poinge at Bethlehem and 
Coatesville, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., 
and Lackawanna, N. Y. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—Denver 
despatch said company had reported a 
force 82 per cent. of normal at its var- 
ious coal mines. 

Continental Insurance Co.—Stockhol- 
ders approved increase in capital stock 
from 400,000 shares of $25 par to 1,500,- 
000 shares of $10 par, and authorized 
transfer of $5,000,000 from surplus ac- 
count to capital account. Stock divi- 
dend of 50 per cent. will be paid Dec. 30 
to holders of record Dec. 12. Net result 
will be that each share of present $25 par 
stock will receive 334 shares of new $10 
par stock. 

Continental Motors Corp.—“Is not 
now considering and does not intend to 
consider any proposed consolidation or 
merger with any other automobile or 
parts manufacturer,” President Judson 
announced. Normal production on five- 
day week schedule was resumed at 
Muskegon plant. Had been working on 
2-day a week schedule for some time. 

Erie Railroad Co.—Erie ferries suff- 
ered a loss of 45 to 50 per cent. of their 
business since opening of Holland Vehi- 
cular Tunnel, according to officials. 

Fleischmann Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of 50 cents and regular quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents on common. 


General Motors Corp.—Announced 
that Frigidare Corp. division now has 
thirteen European branches. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Said to be ex- 
perimenting with new process of tire 
manufacture which is expected to 
greatly reduce manfacturing costs and 
result in a better product. 


Grant (W. T.) Co.—Sales for the first 
eleven months of 1927, $35,117,499; 
same period 1926, $29,479,627; increase 
19.12 per cent. 


International Harvester Co.—Organ- 
ized Mobile International Co., in Mobile, 
Ala., to operate as a selling subsidiary. 


International Paper Co.— Formed new 
concern, the Canadian Hydro-Electric 
Corp., Ltd., which will be the holding 
Company for the Gatineau Power Co., 
Ltd., and Gatineau Electric Light Co., 
subsidiaries. Capitalization will consist 
of $25,000,000 6 per cent. cumlative pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par, and _ 1,000,000 
shares of common stock, no par. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for the 
first eleven months of 1927, $110,722,047; 
same period 1926, $98,767,251; increase 
12.1 per cent. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co—Sales for the 
first eleven months of 1927, $46,877,670; 
same period 1926, $42,200,669; increase 
11.1 per cent. 
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Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Earnings for 
current year estimated at $15 a share. 
Said to be planning expansion into a 
chain of stores over next few years. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first eleven months of 1927, $177,395,611; 
same period 1926, $176,159,134; increase 
0.7per cent. 


Packard Motor Car Co.—Shipments 
in November, 1927, were 4,372 cars, a 
new monthly record. First quarter of 
fiscal year ended Nov. 30, showed total 
shipments of 13,076, against 9,053 in 
same quarter of previous year. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for the first 
eleven months of 1927, $130,149,214; 
same period 1926, $99,696,606; increase 
30.5 per cent. President Sams stated 
that estimated sales volume of $150,000, 
000 for 1927 would be reached, if not 
exceeded. 


Reo Motor Car Co.—Declared extra 
dividend of 2 per cent. payable Jan. 2, 
1928, to holders of record Dec. 9, 1927. 
On Jan. 3, 1927, a similar extra dis- 
bursement was made. 


Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co.—De- 
clared extra dividends of $1.50 and reg- 
ular quarterly dividends of $1.25 common 
and class “B” common, payable Jan. 2 
to holders of record Dec. 17. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for 
first eleven months of 1927, $258,411,674; 
same period 1926, $242,715,912; increase 
6.5 per cent. 


Southern Railway Co.—Declared quar- 
terly dividends of $2, placing common 
on annual dividend basis of $8 per share, 
against $7 previously paid. 

Southern Sugar Co.—Broke ground at 
Clewiston, Fla., for a $4,500,000 sugar 
factory. President Dahlberg, who is also 
president of the Celotex Company, an- 
nounced that as soon as new mill pro- 
duced sufficient bagasse (crushed cane) 
Celotex Co. would construct a plant 
there for manufacture of its. product. 
Celotex Co., he said, has found it 
cheaper to grow its own sugar cane, sell- 
ing the raw sugar as a side line. 


United Gas Improvement Co.—More 
than two-thirds of Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co. stock has been deposited under 
consolidation plan for exchange of U. G. 
I. stock. Plan becomes operative when 
two-thirds or more Philadelphia Elec- 
tric stock is deposited. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— 
Received order for 18,000 tons of cast 
iron pipe from American Light & Trac- 
tion Co., to be delivered in 1928. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Purchased the Commercial Electric 
Supply Co. and McGraw Electric Ap- 
liance Co. of St. Louis. The two com- 
panies will be consolidated into a new 
concern to be known as Commercial 
Electrical Supply Co. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Is erecting an 
assembling plant in Berlin, Germany. 
Plans to open similar plants in Antwerp 
and in Scandinava. 
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New Issue December 16, 1927 


150,000 Shares 


Loew’s Incorporated 
$6.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(With Stock Purchase Warrants) 


The $6.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock is to be preferred over the common stock as to cumulative dividends at the rate of $6.50 a share 
per annum, and as to assets, in event of liquidation, at $105 a share and accrued dividends; is to be redeemable as a whole or in part on 
any dividend date, on thirty days’ notice, at $105 a share and accrued dividends; dividends payable quarterly on February 15 
May 15, August 15 and November 15, accruing on this issue from November 15, 1927, and free of the present Normal Federal Income 
Tax. Preferred Stock authorized 300,000 shares, without par value; preferred stock in addition to the above 150,000 shares may be 

\ issued in one or more series, under restrictions, as to ‘be provided in the amended certificate of incorporation. The National Park Bank of 
New York, Registrar. Dillon, Read & Co., Transfer Agent. 


Each certificate of this issue of $6.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock will carry a warrant, detachable after 
July 1, 1928, entitling the holder thereof to purchase, on or before April 1, 1931, common stock in the 
ratio of one share of common stock for each two shares of preferred stock represented by such certifi- 
cate, at $75 a share on or before April 1, 1929, and at $80 a share thereafter to and including April 1, 1931. 


The company has agreed to make application to list this issue of preferred stock an the New York Stock Exchange 





The following information has been summarized by Mr. Nicholas M. Schenck, President of Loew's Incorporated, from 
his letter dated December 15, 1927, copies of which may be obtained upon request, and is subject to the more complete 
information contained therein: BUSINESS 


Loew’s Incorporated, a holding company, is one of the largest and most prominent factors in each of the three 
divisions of the motion picture industry—namely, production, distribution and exhibition. The company has 
shown substantial net profits in each year since organization in 1919, and is the outgrowth of amusement enterprises 
which have been successfully operated since 1905. 
Through subsidiary and affiliated companies, Loew’s Incorporated owns, leases or directs a chain of 115 theaters 
in the United States and Canada, not including 8 theaters now under construction in this country. 
Many of these theaters are the largest and most favorably located in their respective cities. This is in 
keeping with the company’s policy of theater operation, which has been to construct or acquire theaters 
of large seating capacity centrally located in the principal cities of the United States. Foreign operations include 
the contro] of theaters in various European capitals, and the distribution of films throughout the world. The number 
of cash admissions to the company’s chain of theaters during the fiscal year ended August 31, 1927, was over 
100,000,000. 
Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation, a wholly-owned subsidiary company, ranks as one of the world’s leading 
motion picture producing companies and has built up a high reputation for the popularity and artistry of its 
productions. It has been its policy to produce a limited number of feature pictures in each year, employing the best 
stars and directors obtainable. Film costs have been written off at a rate which absorbs 87% of the cost of each film 
in one year from the date of general release. Among its recent outstanding pictures, known to the public as Metro- 
23 Goldwyn-Mayer productions, have been “The Big Parade”, ““Ben Hur”, “‘Student Prince’’, “Quality Street” and 
“Garden of Allah’’. EARNINGS 
Consolidated results of operation of Loew’s Incorporated and its wholly-owned subsidiary companies, including 
dividends received from affiliated companies, for the six fiscal years ended August 31, 1927, have been certified 
by Messrs. Philip N. Miller and Company, certified public accountants, who have regularly audited the accounts 
of the company since its organization, as follows: 


Earnings 
before interest, Dividends Interest Consolidated 
Fiscal after i Interest on on debt net 
ended Pon taxes subsidiaries’ ome : nesere ‘Sfter all 
August 31 as accrued debt stock Incorporated charges 
1922 $2,585,001 $339,680 ere $ 10,000 $2,235,321 
1923 2,868,461 a ee 12,998 2,399,238 
1924 3,535,338 530,914 78,174 47,897 2,878,353 
1925 5,762,072 654,886 310,186 88,369 4,708,631 
1926 7,774,386 736,461 308,559 » 341,166 6,388,200 
1927 8,363,504 732,983 333,220 560,096 6,737,205 


Consolidated net earnings of $6,737,205 for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1927, as shown above, were 6.9 times 
the maximum annual dividend requirement of $975,000 on this issue, and for the six-year period shown averaged 
over 4 times such dividend requirement. 
Consolidated net earnings for the fiscal year ended August 31, 1927, as shown above, without allowing for dividends 
on this issue of preferred stock and giving no effect'to benefits from the additional capital obtained through this 
financing, were equal to $6.35 a share on the common stock now outstanding. 

COMMON STOCK 
Based on current quotations on the New York Stock Exchange, the indicated market value of the company’s com- 
mon stock, of which 1,060,910 shares* are now outstanding, is approximately $60,000,000. 
Quarterly dividends have been paid on the company’s common stock at the rate of $2 a share per annum since 
December 30, 1923. Extra dividends of $1 a share were declared on the common stock in 1926 and in 1927. 
~~ ¥In addition to shares of common stock now outstanding, 104,870 shares are now reserved for purchuse under outstanding stock purchase warrants, on or 


before April 1, 1931, at $55 a share, and 90,000 shares are to be reserved against stock purchase » for p at the prices indicated above, to be issued in 
connection with this fi cing. The p capital stock of the company is referred to above as common stock. 














We offer this $6.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock, with stock purchase warrants altached, for delivery if, when, and as issued and accepted 
by us, subject to the approval of stockholders and legal proceedings by counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made on or about 
a 


nuaty 4, 1928, in the form of temporary stock certificates and warrants of the company or interim receipts of Dillon, Read 3 Co. 


Price $100 per share and accrued dividend. To yield 612% 


Dillon, Read & Co. 
Blyth, Witter & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 
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GRICULTURE, nec- 
essarily a diffused 
activity spread over wide dis- 
tances, has failed to share in 
many of the efficiencies possi- 
i ble in concentrated industry. 
Power is the keynote of 
American industrial progress. 
And electricity is the only form 
| in which power is available as 
service. It is the only kind of 
power which can be delivered 
to the user without the neces- 
sity of the user’s producing it 
for himself. But electricity, in 
its early development, was con- 
fined to short transmission 
distances and was available in 
ample quantity and at reason- 
able cost only in compact cen- 
ters of population. While it 
was in this stage electric serv- 
ice was a conspicuous example 
of an economic asset which 
was not available to the farmer. 
It was only another factor favor- 
ing the congested centers of 
population. Small communi- 
ties had limited electric service 
because isolated local plants 
lacked the features of large 
scale operation and constant 
use of facilities—basic essen- 
tials of efficient electric gener- 
ation—and because they lacked 
the financial resources for ex- 
pansion. Rural sections had no 
electric service. 
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5 
(Orn the development 


of long-distance electric trans- 
mission adequate electric power 


i supply outside of the large cities 
became a possibility. By serv- 
ing a wide territory— includ- 

| ing a number of small towns 


and mines, oil-wells, quarries, 
irrigation and drainage systems, 
as well as farms located within 
| an economic area of distribu- 
tion—froma single economical 
plant, efficient generation of 
electricity was possible in non- 
metropolitan sections. In other 
words, the area served by the 
plant could be widened to 
overcome the comparative 
sparseness of population. Thus 
the very circumstances —a large 











THE FARMS 


and diversified demand—which 
favored electric service in the 
large cities could be duplicated 
in non-metropolitan areas: 

and the farms could become | 
part of an area amply supplied | 
with power. As the farming in- 
dustry and the electric light 
and power industry, through 
cooperative study by their 
authorized representatives, en- 
large their familiarity and un- 
derstanding of each other's 
problems, more and more are 
these economic areas for farm 
electrification broadened. 
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(Our basic problem is large- 
ly that of assembling the capi- 
tal with which to form these 
electric service systems. It has 
been the accomplishment of | 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company and other public 
utility investment companies 
to finance and direct the for- 
mation of such widespread 
systems to replace inadequate 
local plants in small commu- 
nities and to bring electric 
service for the first time to 
rural sections. In this expan- 
sion of electric service facili- 
ties, power supply is made as 
widespread as the uses for 
which it is required. As rural 
electrification progresses, the 
farmers are to an ever mount- 
ing degree receiving their share 
in increased efficiency. Power 
seeks out the user, wherever he 
may be within any established 
economic area. Farms, as a re- 
sult, are rapidly gaining the 
status of industry in their power 
supply and of the city home in 
their domestic comfort. 











Middle West 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 
1924 Communities in 19 States 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Movable Steel Partitions—Leaders in 
industry have been quick to grasp the 
greater value of movable steel parti- 
tions. The E. F. Hauserman Company, 
6817 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
have equipped some of the most notable 
structures, will be glad to furnish free 
information about this line. 

The Importance of Facts in Business— 
Ernst & Ernst, Accountants and Audi- 
tors, 27 Cedar Street, New York, and 
principal cities, have prepared a book- 
let, “Standard Costs,” which they will 
send free to those interested. This 
booklet discusses clerical work, shop 
management, cost fluctuations, etc., all 
related to cost finding. 

Industrial Los Angeles—The advan- 
tages of this territory to new industries, 
set forth in informative literature, will 
be sent free on request by Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Industrial De- 
partment, Los Angeles, California. 

Remembrance Advertising—To build 
goodwill for your institution or product. 
An interesting book on this subject will 
be sent free on request by Brown & 
Bigelow, St. Paul, Minnesota, and prin- 
cipal cities. 

Hiding Place of Profit and Loss—The 
American Appraisal Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, and principal cities, will send 
gratis information on their service to 
executives interested. 

Mechanical Men Not Necessary—But 
you can get business machines to save 
time in your office. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, manu- 
facturers of accounting machines, re- 


‘ ducing labor costs, have prepared lit- 


erature which is free on request. 


Your Plant in Augusta—Is the name 
of an interesting booklet issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Augusta, Ga., 
describing the advantages of that terri- 
tory for locating new industries. Ask 
for Booklet D. 


The Right Motor at the Right Time— 
The Domestic Electric Company, 7209- 
25 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will be glad to send information on their 
product and service. 


Where the Sun Shines Every Day—If 
you are planning to take a vacation this 
winter, write Chamber of Commerce, 
Miami, Florida, for illustrated literature. 

Bakelite Molded—Write for booklet 
43 to the Bakelite Corporation, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. This booklet shows 
the various uses to which their product 
can be put. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable 
booklet will be sent free on request by 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 439 
Astor Place, New York. 

Profitable Business Control.—Is_ the 
title of an illuminating booklet of in- 
terest to all who use records. Sent 
free on request by the Acme Card Sys- 
tem Company, 116 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois, 
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Low- Priced 
Stocks 


What possibilities do these stocks offer now 
—at these prices— 














Dodge Bros. @ 18%? Armour B @ 6%? Sinclair Oil @ 16%? 
Am. Woolen @ 22? Am. Zinc @ 7? Superior Oil @ 344? 

Pierce Arrow @ 134%? Cuba Cane Sug. @ 6%? Consol. Tex. @ 334? 

Gardner Motor @ 834? Indian Ref. @ 834? Mother Lode @ 3%? 
Middle States Oil @ 2? Moon Motors @ 7%? Estey Welte @ 2%4? 
Elect. Refrig. @ 8%? Chic. Alton @ 7%4? Callahan Lead @ 2? 

Botany Mills @ 21? American Piano @ 24? Penn Coal @ 14? 


Continental Bak. B @ 6? Nat’l. Power Lt. @ 22? Happiness Candy @7? 


Note this possibility in 
low-priced stocks 


Last February, the 18th, the American Securities Service recommended the 
purchase of Electric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced stocks have ad- 
vanced more in POINTS since, but—which after all is important, number of points 
advance or PER CENT OF PROFIT ON THE MONEY USED? Note here the 
actual showing made: 


Price Profit Made 




















2 Stock Feb. 18 Dec 9 Points %Profit 
: (Margin 50%) 
| I ois i ccna cacone ceankhan 172 194 a. 0 
_ Southern Railway ................ 12514 ' "147% 22% 36% 
Chesapeake & Ohio .............. 16144 - 20834 47% 58% 
Allied Chemical .................. 141% 149% 7% 11% 
t U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ............. 217 216% ig 0 H 
e Fh Se eryeerre creer 11444 141% 27% 49% 
h anak 
" Average six leading high-priced stocks..................... 30% 
. . Electric Power & Light .......... My. 26% 9% 114% | 
s (Note: Among these high-priced stocks, to make clear that we are not eneane ioe merits either, we have 
stressed Chesapeake & Ohio particularly, the issue which shows the largest ‘profit h in points and per cent.) 
e ™ . . 
e What Makes any Stock, either high-priced or low-priced, really attractive? 
‘ Which particular low-priced stocks are attractive now? 
- These matters are thoroughly analyzed in our latest bulletin. Thirty-five low- 
Le priced stocks are covered—out of which we select a very few as the best. A few 
)- extra copies of this valuable report reserved for distribution, free. 
0, 
ir ’ a 
Clip Coupon at Right 
If 
is ® e,e @ 
e, American Securities Service 
. 
et 
rk een em 6 een ene |e ene = eee eee — 
NS r ! 
ct . +s ° j 
Suite 1036 American Securities Service j 
i. BL 1036 Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., New York | 
” Corn Ex ge Bank B 8. } Send me your latest “Report on Low-Priced ; 
39 New York | Stocks,” also copy of your booklet “Making Profits J 
in Securities,” both free. I 
he | - 
i ie ee ... tke Sere | 
at Been: © CN SSeintR th panes corenamneemaend 
ys- j | 
a DORR cies ties ta cenke. ginkit..... | 
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Independence Hall at Philadelphia, 
glorious in its historic surroundings 4 
stands as an ever present reminder 

of every American’s desire. 


ns 





Vi 
Independence 
The courage and determination of our fore- 
fathers made possible our present National 
well-being. ‘Thrift and the continuous pur- 
chase of sound securities will make possible 
for the provident, monetary independence in 
their declining years. 

Our current offerings of First Mortgage 
Bonds yield 6% to 642% income 
Some issues carry tax-free features. 
Denominations: $1000. $500. $100. 
The time-tested safeguards to which this or- 
ganization so rigidly adheres for the protec- 
tion of its investors’ principal and interest, 
like Independence Hall, inspire universal 
confidence. 
Let us furnish detailed information concern- 
ing this House and the sound first mortgage 
investments ii offers. 


Ask for Booklet “1-99” 


“he F.H.SMITH ©, 


“Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in — Chicago — and Other Cities 





Kindly send without obligation your investment 
— and infor:aation relative to investments you 
offer, 

NAME 


ADDRESS 1-99” 
& 
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ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 
Notice of Dividend 
on Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilicies Com- 
pany has declared the regular 
Genaseely dividends of One 

llar and Seventy-five Cents 
($1.75) upon each share of 
the outstanding Preferred 
Stock having a par value of 
$100 a share and One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon | 








share of the outstanding 
nd teeth, caste heres 
» payable January 
16, 1928, to the olde of 
such Preferred Stocks,  re- 
ene, of record on the 
mpany's books at the close 
of business at 1:00 o'clock 
P. M., December 31, 1927. 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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Executives Read Forbes? 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Construction Planned for 
Next Year Is High 


November Building Figures Somewhat Lower But Total for 
1927 Will be Large and Plans Indicate 
Another Upturn Is Near 


By Frank E. Perley 


HILE complete figures showing 
W the volume of construction in the 
United States during 1927 will not 
be available until along in January, some 
significant trends in the industry are 
apparent as the new year opens. Vary- 
ing interpretations of the statistical rec- 
ord of the last twelve months will be 
given by building experts, but the most 
impressive conclusions are likely to be 
based on what has happened during the 
closing weeks of the old year. 

The increased activity which developed 
during October in several large states 
east of the Mississippi continued through 
November and was augmented by a 
similar trend in other sections of the 
United States which had been corpara- 
tively inactive through the fall months. 
Taking the country as a whole the 
November volume of construction was 
slightly less than in 1926, but in some 
sections the gain was pronounced. 

New York and New Jersey reported 
substantial increases for the month and 
the New England States made a still 
stronger relative showing. 

There was a marked recession in the 
Middle Atlantic States, a slight decrease 
in the South, somewhat lessened activity 
in several Northwestern States and a 
distinct falling off in the Central West. 


New Work Planned 


BU: as an offset, a vast amount of 
-/ contemplated new work was re- 
ported, eclipsing this phase of the de- 
velopments during October as well as 
November and foreshadowing marked 
activity during the opening months of 
1928. In these contemplated projects 
New York State makes a less impressive 
showing than other sections, yet in New 
York and in New Jersey a vast amount 
of construction is in prospect. A balance 
seems likely to be struck during the 
next few months between those states 
which enjoyed general activity in late 
summer and fall and those in which 
construction lagged over a considerable 
period. 

Winter construction on a_ broader 
scale also is proving an important factor. 
Secretary Hoover referred to this in his 
recent annual report to Congress. The 
building trades, he declared, are making 
notable progress in eliminating the 
“winter slump” in the industry. 

“The seasonal fluctuations in building 
and other construction operations,” Mr. 
Hoover reported, “have been decidedly 
less marked in the last three or four 
years than previously. Contractors, the 
owners of buildings and other groups 
connected with construction have put 
forth serious efforts to keep building ac- 
tivity more nearly even throughout the 
year, and have had the active co-opera- 
tion of this department in achieving 
tangible results. As a consequence, 


building-trades workers have enjoyed 
more stable employment, and at the same 
time the costs of construction to the 
public have undoubtedly been lower than 
would otherwise have been possible.” 


N view of the fact that the decline in 

operations during November was so 
slight the Associated General Contrac- 
tors of America accept it as indicating 
that the practice of carrying on con- 
struction work despite cold weather is 
becoming more general. Officials of that 
organization predicted unusual activity 
during December, finding warrant for 
their belief in construction statistics for 
the preceding months. 


Operations High 


Using as a basis a scale which placed 
the 1913 average at 100, the Associated 
General Contractors calculate the index 
number for actual operations in Novem- 
ber as 215, October 222 and September 
236. These index figures, while reflecting 
a downward tendency as the year draws 
to a close, also indicate a volume of 
construction so large as to justify ex- 
pectation of a continuance of the 1927 
activity over into the new year. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, a Cleveland 
authority, shares this view and predicts 
that new construction during 1928 will 
exceed the total for the year just ended. 


[% considering the outlook for the next 
twelve months leaders in the con- 
struction industry lay stress on the fact 
that the boom period has passed, that 
such phenomenal building activities as 
took place two and three years ago in 
Florida and California will not be re- 
peated and that in New York, Chicago 
and other large cities the speculative 
builder will become less and less con- 
spicuous. Building for permanent in- 
vestment will become the rule again. 
The industry, now more stabilized than 
at any time since the World War, sees 
prospects of future activity being limited 
to such projects as will meet a definite 
demand. 

In this connection it is pointed out 

that the situation as to office buildings 
is being carefully analyzed and that this 
class of construction has been restricted 
somewhat during 1927. Approximately 
50,000,000 square feet of new office floor 
space was provided during the first ten 
months of the year, yet a survey made 
by the National Association of Building 
Owners and Managers shows that the 
new space has been rented almost as 
rapidly as it has been produced. 
; This prompt absorption of such space 
is general throughout the country, with 
conditions recently improving in Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Denver, 
St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, Salt 
Lake City, Oakland and Spokane. Store 
rentals, are satisfactory. 
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Voice From the Dead 
Warns Business Men! 
(Continued from page 24) 


thought and service of business. I can 
see no difference between being crowded 
off the street by the soldiers of a militar- 
istic, autocratic government, and being 
crowded off the sidewalk by an army of 
employees in a bureaucratic government. 
One is always as oppressive and as danger- 
ous as the other. 

“On one side business men complain 
about it and do nothing. On the other 
they try to cure local or momentary ills 
by asking for government aid and regula- 
tion, little counting the cost in the devel- 
opment of bureaus and governmental in- 
terference. 

“I feel that there is no greater public 
service for business men to undertake than 
to interest themselves in taxation, not from 
the point of view solely of what busi- 
ness needs, but from the point of view of 
what government needs, what government, 
as a sound, scientific institution, must have 
to maintain its work and its responsibili- 
ties. Who better than trained business 
men could devise a budget and a tax plan? 

“The summons is that business men take 
an interest in public affairs and make them 
a part of their daily life; that they be in- 
formed, that they understand, that they 
know. 

“When the youth of the land finds that 
business men look upon government as an 
institution, a science, or an art, a thing 
worthy to be concerned about; when busi- 
ness men look upon the institution of gov- 
ernment as a great and noble servant of 
the human race, which must be nurtured, 
protected and cared for, then young men 
will think of something besides the career 
of a Judge Gary or a Henry Ford. In 
that event we shall get back some of the 
talent and some of the brains that business 
has taken from government. 

“There, then, is your task and mine; 
there, then, is what business must do for 
itself and for government. Business will 
never have done its full share for govern- 
ment until, through its efforts, direct or 
indirect, the best minds of the country 
are brought into the service of the gov- 
ernment.” 

What is your verdict? Are you to re- 
main deaf to this earnest, inspired appeal ? 
Or do you here and now resolve to play 
your part in bringing about a new and 
higher and more lasting order of govern- 
ment and of life in this land? 





Personalities 


Charles W. Nash, president of Nash 
Motors Company and Robert C. Graham, 
vice-president of the Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company, were elected directors of 


the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Charles E. Smith, consulting engineer of 
the city of St. Louis, has been appointed 
a vice-president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

R. B. Hardacre, president of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers’ Association, was elected 
executive vice-president of the Los Angeles 
First National Trust & Savings Bank. 

Herbert L. Leister, general auditor of 
the Ford Motor Company and V. D. Ov- 
rman, production superintendent of the 
Lincoln Division of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, have resigned. Mr. Leister had been 
with the Ford company for sixteen years. 
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National Union 
Mortgage Bonds 


| OSSESS the desirable elemaanef Safety, 
Yield, Marketability and Diversification 
which recommend them to investors. 


Every mortgage or mortgage bond protect- 
ing these issues is insured irrevocably as to 
payment of both principal and interest by 
one of the following four Surety Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


fefedbatsitela 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Send today for our descriptive booklet 
‘““‘Why a National Union for Safety.”’ 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE CO. 
Baltimore - - Maryland 
MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. 
Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 


| 
| 








Sent Free to 
Mortgage Bond Buyers 


Whether you have $100, $500, $1000 
or more to invest, a careful reading of our 
current Investment Guide will prove of 
great benefit to you. This book, just off 
the press, is now in its 146th Semi-Annual 
Edition, its 73rd year. It points the way to 
protection and most liberal interest return, 


73 Years’ 


Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Real 
Estate Bond is approved and recommended 
by the Oldest Real Estate Bond House. 
For nearly three-quarters of a century, 
every Greenebaum Safeguarded Bond, 
principal and interest, has been promptly 
paid to investors. 


Greenebaum Sons 


Investment Company, 



















Send for Investment Guide 


Our Investment Guide will lead you to com- 
plete investment satisfaction and service, 
wherever youlive, Sendtoday. No obligation 
incurred, of course. Use attached coupon, 


---——Mail This Goupon-------—=- 


a te. 





sl 
SefaSalle and Madison Siréets, Chicago 
Without obligation please send copy of Jzauary Invest- 
ment Guide which explains how to invest surplus funds 
at the highest interest consistent with safety. 
























ini OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
3 FOUNDED 1855-CHICAGO 
Street Offices in Principal Cities f 
Affiliated with Greenebaum Sons Securities J 
City State Corporation, New York L, 
fi: 
a Salesuaried 
— 
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oo Extra 
Dividends ~~ 


Experienced investors throughout the 
United States and Canada are placing an 
ever-increasing portion of their investment 
funds in Collateral Trustee Shares because 
of their extreme safety, liberal income and 


profit possibilities. 


reach of everyone, 








Holders of Collateral Trustee Shares will 
benefit from the extra dividends recently 
announced by General Motors and Packard. 


Collateral Trustee shareholders receive all 
regular and extra dividends of 80 leading 
American corporations in full,— without 
deduction of any kind. 


Price of Collateral Trustee Shares is within 


Write for free booklet F-19 
giving full particulars. 


NEW ENGLAND 
INVESTORS SHARES, INC. 


Formerly New England Investment Trust, Ina, 
85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Taz 
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Puts - 









orders. 


Established 1917 
66 Broadway 


Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
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- Spreads 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Incorporated 


New York 


Telephone Hanover 8350 
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SS R. BLACK, president of the 
Atlanta Trust Company, will be the 
next Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, succeeding M. B. Well- 
born, who is retiring after thirteen years” 
service. G. S. Harris, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, has been elected a director. 

Alex Dow, president of the Detroit 
Edison Company, has been elected presi- 

dent of the Ameri- 
' can Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, 
succeeding Charles 
M. Schwab, who re- 
tires after one year’s 
service. 


Thomas Cochran, 
a partner in J. P. 
: Morgan & Company, 
Alex Dow was elected a direc- 
tor of the General Electric Company, to 
succeed Dwight W. Morrow. 

C. E. Johnston, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas City South- 
ern Railway, is slated to become president, 
succeeding J. A. Edson. 

Edsel Ford has been elected president 
of the Ford Motor Company of Canada, 
succeeding his father. 

Henry L. Stimson, of New York, was 
appointed by President Coolidge to be 
Governor General of the Philippines. 

John Stewart Baker has been elected 
president of the Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Company, New York, succeeding 
his father, Stephen Baker, who is now 
chairman. P. A. Crowley was named 
vice-chairman. 


1 harder C. TEAGLE, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, and R. W. Woodruff, president of 
the Coca Cola Company, have been elected 
members of the executive committee of the 
White Motor Company. 

James H. Perkins, president of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company, New 
York, was elected a 
director of the 
Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, succeeding N. 
R. Feltes, of South 
Bend. 

Harry F. Sinclair 
and Edward L. Do- 
heny were re- 
elected to the board 
of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 

James C. Bennett, oldest employee, and 
controller and secretary of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected a vice-president. 

J. H. Connors has been elected president 
of the Republic Rubber Company, of 
Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed John J. 
Watson, who continues as chairman. 

James Simpson was appointed by the 
Federal Reserve Board as deputy chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. 

Arthur C. Mower, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, has been named a 
director of the Chatham Phenix National 








James H. Perkins 














Bank & Trust Company, New York. 
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“Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


A SECRET 
Uncle Ezra was a famous horse 
trader. The following conversation 


took place between him and one of his 
victims. 

“Uncle Ezra, you remembef that lit- 
tle horse trade that we had?” 

“Yes, I believe that we did have a 
trade.” 

“Well, the horse that you sold me is 
stone blind.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s so.” 

“Then you must have known that he 
was blind when you sold him to me.” 

“Yes, I knowed he wuz Dlind all 
right.” 

“You knowed he wuz blind and yet 
you sold him to me and never said a 
word about it to me. Do you think that 
is a fair way to treat a neighbor?” 

“Well, the feller that sold him to me 
knowed he wuz blind and he didn’t say 
nothing to me about it and I jest sup- 
posed it a kind of a secret and I didn’t 
say nothing to you about it.”—$5 prize 
to J. Severance, Louisville, Ky. 


* * *€ 


THE HONOR ROLL 


Gushing Lady—Oh, Mr. Jones, we are 
collecting funds to help the starving 
heathen. May I put your name on the 
succor list? —Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 

“Help! Help!” cried an Italian laborer 
from near the mud flats of the Harlem 
River. 

“What’s the matter, there?” came a 
voice from the construction shanty. 

“Help! Bringa da shov’! Bringa da 
peek! Giovannias stuck in da mud.” 

“How far?” 

“Up to da knees.” 

“Let him walk out.” 

“No! No! He canna no walk! He 
wronga end up!”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to B. C. Andes, Utica, N. Y. 


* * * 


KNEW HIS ANIMALS 


Rastus had taken Mandy to the cir- 
cus menagerie and was having a great 
time explaining all about the animals 
to his girl. 

“Lawzee, Rastus, whut’s ’at?” asked 
Mandy, when they came to the zebra. 
“Don’t you know, gal? You sho’ has 
neglected yo’ animology. Dat’s nuthin’ 
but a spo’t model jackass.”—Exchange. 
* * * 

Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
BELL SYSTEM 


153rd Dividend 
The regular quarterly dividend 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five 
Cents ($2 —— share will be paid 
on ries y; —_ 16 1998, ¢ to 
stockholders of oien at the close of 
business on December 20, 1927. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, December 9th, 1927. 
The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of One Dollar per share, payable January 3rd, 
1928, to those stockholders of the company who 
are holders of full-share certificates of stock, 
registered on the company’s books at the close 
of business, December 10th, 1927. Checks will 
be mailed. 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Fain *’ OIL AND GAS COMPANY 
ulsa, Oklahoma. 
December 10, 1927. 
DIVIDEND No. 21, 
Notice is hereby given that the Directors of 
this Company, at the regular Bh apps 4 meeting 
held December 10, 1927, declared a cash dividend 
of 25c per share, payable January 30, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
January “6 1928. Books will not be closed but 
—_- = y will be taken. 
. Riggins, Secretary and Treasurer.” 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Baltimore, Md., December 14, 1927. 

The Board of Directors this day declared, 
for the three months ending December 31, 1927, 
from the net profits of the pany, a dividend 
of one (1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of 
the Company. 

The Board also declared from the surplus 
profits of the Company, a dividend of one and 
one-half (1%) per cent on the Common Stock 
of the Company. 

Both dividends are LS apercge March 1928 
to Stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on January 14, 4 

The transfer ks will not close. 

Cc. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. 








ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CO. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 89 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and one- 

half (1%%) per cent. on the Preferred Stock of 
ELECTRIC "BOND AN AND SHARE COMPANY 
has been ‘declared for: payment on February 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business January et 

A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


Electric Bond & Share Securities a 
CAPITAL STOCK DIVID 
A dividend of 25 cents tr. a Fe the capi- 
tal stock of the Electric Bond 
ities Corporation has been oo) = payment 


om uary 16, 1928, to stockholders of record 
ber 19, 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 








The Western Union Telegraph Company 
New York, N. Y., ae ag 13, 1927. 


DIVIDEND NO. 

A quarterly dividend of TWoP R CENT, 
has been declared u 
this Company, payable on 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on Decem 5 ‘ 

The transfer books will remain 

G. K. HUNTINGTON, T. Breadusie. 





MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
A dividend of seventy-five cents per share 
has been declared on the stock of this Com- 
pany payable January 17, 1928, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Decem- 


ber 30, 1927 
H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
December 15, 1927. 


hare Secur- - 


the Copitat ge of: ‘ 


anuary 16, 1928, to = » COMMON 
“Tagua ending a 31, 1927, will be paid 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, December 8, 1927. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
and Telegra Corporation, at their meeting 
pee fre the ro ag A wom be 
ividen: ’ ‘adie a 
stockholders of yn z aber, iba) 
ORDE, “emis. 





The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York City 
November 17, 1927. 


The Board of Directors this day nee & Quarterly 
dividend of 1%% on the Preferred stock of the Corpora- 
tion payable Tae 1, 1928, to stockholders of record 


Dessuber 16, 1 

Upon presentation and surrender of ir respective 
shares of first preferred stock of the a. The United 
Gas and Electric Corporation and/or scrip certificates of 
the Corporation 


referred 
stock, after the close of business on December 16, 1927, 
there shall be 7 said quarterly dividend to the holders 
of such shares first preferred stock ae said scrip 
certificates, upon ote full shares of preferred stock issu- 
able to them on euch surrender and exchange together 
with dividends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum for 
the period from July 20, 1928, to ww, 2 Py925: at the 
rate of 6% per annum from July 1. 1935, ‘to July 1, 
1927, and at the rate of 7% per annum from July 1, 
1927, to October 1, 1927. 
a: A McKENNA, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 115 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 101 

There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (144%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this. 
Company, payable Monday, January 2, 1928, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Monday, December 12, 1927. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, December 1, 1927. 

NoTICcE TO STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will 
not be paid with respect to such of the pre- 
viously-authorized par-value shares as shal} 
remain unexchanged on the record date. 





THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


The Board of Divectors of The United Light and 
Power Company on December 1, 1927, declared 
the following dividends on the stocks of the 
Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.62 per share on Class 
“A” Preferred stock, payable January 3, 1928, to 
stockholders of record on December 15, 1927. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share on Class, 
“B” Preferred stock, payable January 3, 1928, to, 
stockholders of record on December 15, 1927. 

A dividend of 60c per share, payable on Febru-. 
ary 1, 1928, to all holders of the old Class ‘‘A’”’ 
and Glass “‘B” Common stocks of record on Jan- 

‘mary 16, 1928. 

A dividend of 12c per share, payable on Febru- 

ary 1, 1928, to all holders of the new Class ‘‘A” 
* and Class ‘‘B’? Common stocks of record on Jan- 
uary 16, 1928. 


L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Chicago, December 1, 1927. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED — this Company 
will be paid Jan 
A_ Dividend at ae CS ce per share) on the 
STOCK this Company for the 


anuary 31, 1928. 
oth Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
ae srecord as of ee 
53 H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 


New York, December 20, 1927 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, N. Y., November 29, 1927. 


The Board of Directors have declared a regular 
a gene of one and three-quarters per 
cent on the Cumulative 7% Preferred 
Stock Cr : pany, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of one and one-half per cent O4%) 
on = = Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock of this 

Company, for the current quarter, B ny aa 
16th, 1928, to holders of record at the clos 

of siness—December 29th, 1927. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will net close. 


_OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 
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Saturday 
Jan.28, 1928 


: Supplementing the popu- 
New York lar steamships“Momus” 
“ and “Creole”—renovated 

and refurnished 


‘Ne Orleans Tue “Drxte,” a new vessel of 
\ 12,000 tons—luxuriously appoint- 
\ ed—rooms arranged singly and 
in suites—suites have sitting 
room, bedroom and private bath 
—many single staterooms with 
bath—every first cabin room a 
well-ventilated outside room— 
running hot and cold water in 
all suites and staterooms —hot 
‘and cold fresh and salt water in 
all baths—cooled drinking water 
circulated throughout the shir. 
Beautiful dining saloon—bounti- 
ful meals—elegant and commo- 
dious social halls—lounge, 
library and music room —glass- 
enclosed observation sun parlor 
and dance room—radio-phono- 
graph—writing and smoking 
rooms—cafe—barber shop—wide 
decks— forward end of promen- 
ade deck enclosed —intercom- 
municating telephone system 
throughout. 


Schedule for January 
Creole . . . January 10 
Momus. . January 20 
Dixie .. . January 2 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


New York City 


165 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street 
531 Fifth Avenue, at 44th Street 


New Orleans, La. 
610 Poydras Street . 201 St..Charles Street 


Also pene in < ao o- 


Mer entlon af “Forbes” insures pied service 





